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WITH A JOYOUS WHOOP OF “TAKE HIM, TIGE!I" HE THREW HIS LEGS INTO THE AIR AND WENT OVER BACKWARD ON THE BLANKETS 


[ J iva Tim Lannigan 
lived on an eighty-acre 
farm a quarter of a 

mile north of the main road. 

To reach it he had to use a 

private road. Old Mike Cahill, from whom 

he had bought the land, had flatly refused 
to sell him a frontage on the highway. 

‘* Bedad,’’ Mike had said, ‘‘ it’s plenty 
good fer a County Mayo man anny day in 
the week. Ye’ve nivir lived anny place but 
in beyant somewheres, and ye would not be 
knowin’ how to behave if ye lived on the 
main ro’d.’’ 

‘*Ye blitherin’ omadhaun, ye’ve been git- 
tin’ that biggoty ’tis a wondher ye’re not 
callin’ yersilf the mayor of the crossroads. 
*Tis a fine opinion ye have of yersel, Mike 





Cahill, and me knowin’ ivery mimber of yer | 
family fer three ginerations, and not a wan 
of thim with the price of a co’t or a pair of | 
shoes till ye saw this counthry. And a sorra | 
day fer Ameriky it was.’’ 

‘*Sure and Oi care not a bit fer the talk of | 
ye; ’tis the coin Oi want and down on the | 
nail, or there be no papers drawn. Ye can have | 
a roight of way be the line fince, the wide | 
of two hayracks and four feet over, and it’s | 
foolish Oi am to be givin’ ye that much.”’ | 

‘*Ye’ll give me that or there’ll be no sale. | 
And the matther of the fince fer the roight of | 
way will be on the pockets of ye and the | 
Doochman next door, fer Oi’m not buyin’ | 
the roight to pay fer a quarther of a mile of | 
fince fer ye. Oi’m buyin’ land.’’ 

At last the papers had been drawn and the 
coin paid; then old Mike had grinned at old | 
Tim and Tim had grinned back. 

‘¢?Tis a hard man ye are, Mike Cahill,’’ | 
said he, ‘‘and I give warnin’ to ye roight now 
that the cattle ye kape must be on yer own 
soide of the fince. Oi’ll have no rampagin’ 
steers roarin’ through me wheat and corn- 
fields. Oi’ll kape a big dog will give thim the 
fale of a foine set of tathe.’’ 

So with many a gibe the two old men had 
parted at the squire’s office, where the papers 
had been signed, and had gone their ways— 
smiling. For Tim Lannigan and Mike Cahill 
were really the best of friends, although they 
had great sport in abusing each other when 
anyone was by to listen. If they had the side 
of the road to themselves they joked together 
and indulged themselves in all sorts of remi- 
niscences, but as soon as some one joined in 
the talk they began to abuse each other 
violently. 

Within a week Tim had men working on 
his new house and other men breaking up the 





UNCLE TIMS STRATEGY 


CBy E.E. Harriman 


others did not have—a love of order 
and of neatness. His old farm, which 
he had lately sold for a good price, 
had been the best-kept plave for miles 
round. 

By hiring many teams and working 
his own two spans, he planted the 
whole eighty acres that first spring. 
In July his grain and cornfields. were 
a beautiful sight. His wife and his 
daughter, Kathleen, had made flower beds 
with what help they vould get from Tim and 
the men who worked for him. Labor from 
daylight to sunset in the fields left the men 
rather averse to gardening, but Kathleen’s 
smile brought several hours of help from the 
younger members of the crew. 

The crop of wheat was excellent; Tim fig- 
ured that he should have about sixteen hundred 
bushels of ‘‘number one’’ to sell at the eleva- 
tor. He intended to store fhe wheat and to 
take tickets for it; then when the price was 
where he wanted it he would sell, present his 
tickets and get his money. 

As soon as the roads were frozen and worn 
down a little, Tim set his two teams to haul- 
ing wheat; after the snow came the horses 
drew larger loads on runners. When Tim had 
delivered the last load he had the agent num- 
ber his tickets and make his record complete, 
for he intended to take the checks to the bank 
for safe-keeping. 

But the bank and the elevator were in dif- 
ferent places. The elevator stood beside the 
railway track eight miles west of Tim’s place, 
and the bank was at a village six miles east. 
The agent offered Tim a lock box in the big 
safe at the elevator to keep his tickets in, but 
the old man only grinned and winked at him. 


him on the shoulder and told him that he had 
only been joking. 








will do? Begorra, Oi’!l use strathegy, 
and Tige will do the foightin’.’’ 
There seemed to be some ground 
for Mike Cahill’s warning, for shortly 
after the price of wheat began to 
climb in January and farmers were 
selling their crops several holdups 
were reported. In each case the men 
had been robbed when they had the 
proceeds of their sales with them; 


|the robbers seemed to know just when a 


farmer sold his crop. 

The price of wheat went from seventy cents 
to seventy-five, then to seventy-eight, and at 
last to eighty. That was a good price in those 
days, and Mike urged Tim to sell. The old 
man was obstinate, however; he had set his 
mind on getting eighty-five cents a bushel for 
his wheat. The agent said he would not get it 
and he said he would; so he still held on after 
all his neighbors had sold. 

Two weeks went by, and the price crawled 
up a cent, then dropped two cents, and then, 
mustering strength, crept up to eighty-two. 
There it clung for another two days, and then 
by quarter- and half-cent jumps worked up 
to eighty-four. Mike pleaded with Tim to sell, 
but the old man shook his head. 

‘*Oi’ll hould it till spring befure Oi’ll sell a 
cint below eighty-foive. That thievin’ agent 
is houldin’ on and misriprisintin’ the prices 
in hopes he can git me wheat a cint below 
price.’’ 

At last one Saturday morning a neighbor 
rode past on his way from town and told Mike 
Cahill that wheat was eighty-five cents for 
that day only. Mike hurried over to see Tim 
at once. The old man heard the news with a 


| grin of satisfaction; hitching up his gray 
The agent flushed hotly, until Tim patted | 


mares to the big wagon, he climbed on the high 
spring seat. As he started out of the yard he 


| whistled for Tige. 
‘*Bedad, Tim,’’ said Mike, when his friend | 


Tige was a huge mongrel with enough bull- 





and sixty dollars. Give it to 
you right away.’’ 

‘*Wait a bit, me b’y, wait a 
bit. Thim tickets added up six- 
teen hundred twelve bushels, 
eighteen pounds at the bank this marnin’, 
and Oi see no rason fer shrinkage. Ye don’t 
think, do ye, that twelve bushels, eighteen 
pounds would leak out of me pocket durin’ 
the ride from the bank ?’’ 

The agent went through the tickets once 
more, and apologized. The odd bushels and 
pounds were there. His nerves seemed to be 
upset a little by the old man’s catching him 
in a mistake, and he had to count the money 
three times before he could get it right. At 
last Tim rolled up his cash and, bidding the 
agent good-by, strode out to the wagon. 

A thaw had set in the week before, and for 
several days the snow had been gone. The 
wagon rattled along the frozen road for two 
miles, and then approached a bridge that 
spanned a small stream. Because of a curve 
in the road a man could not see the bridge 
until he was within tifty yards of it. 

Tim was cold and he sat hunched up on the 
high spring seat. To keep his hands warm he 
had put them under his legs ; he held the reins 
between his knees. As the wagon rounded the 
curve, he saw a man standing on the bridge 
with his back toward him. Tim noticed that 
the stranger did not turn at the sound of the 
wagon, as any country fellow would have 
done. 

When the horses’ heads were not more than 
fifteen feet from him the man whirled and 
with acurt ‘‘Hands up!’’ pointed a revolver 
at Tim. 

In the back of the wagon, just behind the 
seat, lay two horse blankets. Tim had no 
sooner seen the man’s mask and the pistol 
than with a joyous whoop of ‘Take him, 
Tige!’’ he threw his legs into the air and went 
over backward on the blankets ; only his feet 
showed above the seat. Backing into the 
breeching, the team strove to stop the wagon. 

As Tim yelled to Tige the big mongrel came 
out from under the wagon pole like a cannon 
ball. His full weight struck the thief in the 
breast and the man fell. As he struck the 
ground his revolver dropped from his hand 


told him that he had stored his wheat, ‘‘there’s | dog blood in him to give him an ardent love | and exploded harmlessly. The bandit lay on 
wan thing ye should be mindin’, and that is| of fighting. He always trotted between the/ his back with Tige on top; the dog’s jaws 
the holdup men that worrk the ro’d iviry year | horses under the wagon pole and from that | were within an inch of the man’s face. 


whin the storage men air cashin’ in their | 
| tickits. Whin ye go to cash in, take wan of| His fights had become so numerous that for | ing all the time to Tige, ‘‘Hould him! Watch 
| some time Tim had kept him at home. Tige | him, b’y; that’s the stuff! ’Tis a foine pup 


the men with ye and pack a gun.’’ 


vantage point shot forth to meet his enemies. 


Tim climbed down from the wagon, shout- 


‘*Oi’ll be afther takin’ some one betther than | was overjoyed at the chance to run with the| ye air, Tige! Hould him, b’y!’”’ 


anny man in town. D’ye moind ould Tige?’’ 


team again and took his station at once. 


Going to the horses’ heads and taking a 
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‘*‘And whin they have the guns on ye what | 
good will Tige do? Ye’ll do betther if ye heed 
what Oi’m tellin’ ye. Git yea gun and si! 


® prairie sod for spring wheat sowing. He| 
ei meant to make that back eighty produce to 
2 the limit, and look well, too. He had money, | 
j ( and he knew as much about farming as any- 
© one in Minnesota; and he had what many | 


At the elevator Tim presented his tickets, | hitch strap off the nigh mare, Tim proceeded 
which he had brought from the bank. | to strap the man’s arms tight at the elbows. 
‘*Yes, Mr. Lannigan,’’ said the agent, run-| As he rolled the fellowover, Tige hopped 
ning rapidly through them, ‘‘ just sixteen | back out of the way, but the dog never ceased 





a bodyguard fer the wan day.’’ 
‘*Ye’re askin’ what Oi’ll do and what Tige | hundred bushels. That is thirteen hundred to growl and to show his terrible teeth. When 
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up the revolver, pulled his prisoner to his feet 
and ‘‘boosted’’ him into the wagon. 

There he made the fellow lie down, and, 
winding a blanket round him, fastened it with 
the other hitch strap and a short rope from a 
halter. That done, he raised the mask that 
covered the bandit’s features. ‘‘Let’s have a 
luk at ye,’’ he said. 

‘As he looked, Tim nodded his head several 
times. ‘‘Oi do be undherstandin’ somethin’ 
now. ’Twas a foine game before it hit the 
Oirish. Wid their usual likin’ fer mixin’ things 
the Oirish have fixed yer little game.’’ 

When ‘im drove into his yard he called to 
his daughter to come out to help him. Kath- 
leen ran out, expecting to find something that 
he had bought in the village. When she saw a 
masked man, tied up like a mummy, she 
turned a wondering look on her father. 

Tim, who was enjoying the situation im- 
mensely, gave no heed to her. He took the end 
gate out of the box and, reaching in, grasped 
one of the man’s feet. With a hard pull he slid 
the bandit half out of the wagon. 

Tim and his daughter then carried the 
trussed man to the door, where Mrs. Lannigan 
stood with her hands upraised and her mouth 
agape. When Tim had got the prisoner inside, 
he assumed the airs of a showman, and with 
a deal of nonsense seated the figure in a chair. 

‘Take a sate, Molly, and you, Kathleen, 
may shtand in front and git the first view of 
the great and only holdup man in captivity in 
the Shtate of Minnesota. Air ye ready ?’’ 

With a flourish Tim raised the mask. 

‘*Q dad, it can’t bel’? Kathleen cried. 
‘‘Why, he—dad, I can’t believe it!’’ 

‘**Tis true, Kathy, more’s the pity. The 





very felly that wanted ye to marry him but 
six weeks before threshin’ toime. Now he can 
sing to a different tune. Can ye run to Moike’s 
house and tell him to come a-runnin’ ?’”’ 

‘*Yes, father, but what are you going to do 
with him?”’ 

‘““That, me dear Kathy, is to be decided 
later. Go ye now and quickly.’’ 

Mike lost no time in coming, and he and 
Tim held a consultation over the bandit, who 
had said no word since he had been in the 
house. Mike was in favor of taking the prisoner 
at once to the county jail, but Tim counseled 
otherwise. 

‘“‘Would that pay back the gould the b’ys 
have lost? Would sindin’ this foine gintle- 
min to the pinitinshery git back a dollar of 
the hard cash the farmers have been robbed 
of? ’Dade, and it wouldn’t. Now, ye moind 
who he is, the brother of the agent at the 
elevator, and with the knowledgement of the 
toime of payment whin anny man goes out 
wid his hands full of yeller- backed bills. 
How does he git the news? From the brother 
av him, and the wan is as guilty as the 
other. ’Tis the rayturn of iviry cint or the 
jail. ’Tis a ch’ice they do be havin’ and only 
wan ch’ ice.’’ 

It took the agent just half a minute to make 
up his mind, when Tim and Mike called on 
him with the prisoner, and not much longer 
to hand over the stolen money. And it took 
the two brothers only from one o’clock till the 
two-fifteen train to get ready to depart from 
the neighborhood. 

Later, whenever Tim boasted publicly of 
his ‘‘strathegy,’’ Mike would shout: ‘‘Oi’d 
rather ha’ been hild up and losht me cash than 
have to listen to ye, ye ould blowhard !’’ 


AN OUTLET FOR MISS JANE 





‘‘ARE any of the ladies in this afternoon ?’’ 
A Miss Jane Chapman stood at the door 

of Judge Wickham’s handsome house. 
She was a pathetic figure in her shabby finery. 
Miss Jane loved silks and big feathers and veils 
and long sashes. In the merciless light of 
the afternoon sunshine her efforts to present, 
as she herself would have said, ‘‘a genteel 
appearance, ’’ were exposed in all their pitiful 
futility. 

‘*The ladies are not at home,’’ said Mrs. 
Wickhain’s well-trained maid imperturbably, 
as she took up the card receiver. 

Miss Jane blushed and drew back. ‘‘I didn’t 
bring a card. I only planned to drop in—in- 
formally. ’’ j 

She turned and went down the steps a little 
tremulously. The maid paused a moment to 
watch the disappointed lady, and her face wore 
an expression of contemptuous pity. 

Miss Jane Chapman was a bore. Everyone 
in the little town of Washington Heights was 
perfectly aware of the fact. Some people hinted 
that she was not quite sane, but that was non- 
sense. At sixty years of age Miss Jane was 
very much what she had been at sixteen—a 
gushing, unintelligent person of sentimental 
tendencies. But when Miss Jane’s cheeks had 
been pink and her eyes a lustrous blue, no 
one had minded her vacuity. Now that her 
onee fair skin was wrinkled and her golden 


hair a muddy white, her silly little speeches . 


fretted people. 

All might have been well, however, had 
Miss Jane had any resources in herself; but 
her one diversion was society. Miss Jane had 
never learned to enjoy reading, and her eyes 
did not allow her to spend much time at sew- 
ing. If she had some one to talk to, Miss 
Jane was perfectly happy. She had nothing 
particular to say, to be sure, and yet she craved 
a chance to say it. For years she had been 
calling at every house that she had any pos- 
sible excuse for entering. She was as likely to 
make her appearance at one time of day as 
another, and when once she had crossed the 
threshold she found the chance to talk so en- 
ticing that it was next to impossible for her 
to tear herself away. 

‘‘T wouldn’t mind letting her in occasion- 
ally,’’ said the doctor’s wife, ‘‘if she’d stay a 
reasonable time, like other people; but the last 
time she was here she came at nine in the 
morning, and she was still here when the cloek 
struck three. I had almost to drive her out of 
the house. Since then Martha has had orders 
never to let her in.’’ 

Miss Jane moved slowly away from Judge 
Wickham’s door that bright afternoon. It was 
the fourth ‘‘perfectly informal’’ call that she 
had tried to pay that afternoon. No one had 
been at home except Mrs. Price, a strictly 
conscientious lady, who sent down word that 
she was busy and would Miss Jane please 
excuse her. 

‘*People nowadays are so restless,’’ said 
Miss Jane, with a sigh. ‘‘When I was a girl, 
ladies as a rule expected to be home to receive 
guests. Those days were so much more social ! 
Dear me!’’ 

She shook her head over the many changes 
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DRAWN BY ADA C. WILLIAMSON 


SHE HAD MOVED HER CHAIR A 


time with an upward sweep of the palm, to 
call her daughter’s attention to the blue sky. 

‘Yes, it is a nice day,’’ Sara agreed. ‘‘ But 
I’d rather go out on a stormy one, when I 
shouldn’t run any risk of meeting people.’’ 

“Oh, don’t, Saral’? Mrs. Warren begged ; 
but the girl did not hear her. 

‘*T don’t want to get like Miss Jane Chap- 
man, boring everyone to death. And I’d be 
worse than Miss Jane. At least she could hear 
you if you told her to go home.’’ 

‘*O Sara, please!’’ 

‘‘It’?s the worst thing that could happen, 
mother, the very worst. I used to think it 
would be terrible to be blind, but that’s noth- 
ing to this. It’s like being dead and watching 
the living, without being able to join them.’’ 

‘*You mustn’t be—morbid!’? Mrs. Warren 
cried. 

Sara understood the spirit of her protest 
rather than the words. 

‘Tf there were any hope, mother, it would 
be different. If it weren’t the kind there’s no 
help for, I could be as brave as anyone; but 
to know that I’m going to grow deafer and 
deafer till I can’t hear a sound, that every- 
thing’s over and done with for me, as much 
now as if I were eighty, that’s more than any 
girl could endure. ’’ ‘ 

She could not hear her mother’s reply, but 
the pain that quivered across the tired face 
checked her outburst. Remorsefully Sara 
stooped to kiss her mother’s cheek. 

‘“‘T cought to be ashamed of myself. I’ll go 
out for a little walk if it’ll make you feel 
better, and I’ll walk so fast that no one will 
dare to stop me to ask a question.’’ 

Ever since Sara’s trouble had come on a year 








or so before, Mrs. Warren had not been able to 
coax her daughter to take a-walk of more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes at the most. To-day 
an hour and a half passed without her return, 
and Mrs. Warren became anxious. She was on 
the point of telephoning to her husband to ask 
what she ought to do, when the door opened 
and Sara entered. With an unreasoning terror 
her mother saw that she was laughing. 





LITTLE AND HER STARING EYES 


WERE GLUED ON MISS JANE'S FACE 


virtually all of them, Miss Jane was sure, were 
changes for the worse. 

From the window of the house across the 
way a pair of gray eyes watched Miss Jane’s 
discomfiture. A cynical smile curved a pair of 
lips that were too youthful to smile in cyn- 
icism. 

‘*Why doesn’t she go home and stay home ?’’ 
Sara Warren asked herself. ‘‘Why does she 
make herself ridiculous going where she isn’t 
wanted? Oh!’’ . 

The exclamation came as Sara felt a hand 
laid on her arm. She turned and looked down 
at her mother. Sara was a tall girl, and Mrs. 
Warren a little woman. 

‘*Have you been screaming yourself hoarse, 
trying to attract my attention, mother?’’ asked 
Sara. ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, dear!’’? said Mrs. Warren, raising 
her voice. ‘‘I just wanted to ask you why you 
didn’t take a walk this lovely day.’’ 

Sara’s face was blank. ‘‘Did you ask me 
a question, mother?’’ she said quietly after a 
moment. 

Mrs. Warren raised her voice still more 
loudly. 

‘*Why don’t you—take a little—walk?’’ She 
gestured toward the window, to make her 
meaning clear, and Sara partly understood. 

‘*You want me to go out?’’ 

‘*Such a—lovely—day !’’ shouted the mother, 


that had come about since she was sixteen; | Separating the words. She gestured again, this 


Sara threw herself into an armchair. ‘‘Well, 
mother, I’ve a surprise for you. I’ve been 
making a call.’’ 

Mrs. Warren stared at her without speaking. 
Pulling off her gloves in leisurely fashion, 
Sara looked up to see the effect of her an- 
nouncement. 

‘I’m not taking leave of my senses, mother 
dear,’’ she went on, with a smile, ‘‘though 
I’m not surprised you think so. I’ve made a 
call on Miss Jane Chapman.’’ 

‘*Miss Jane Chapman!’? 

‘*Exactly! It seemed to me that two such 
forlorn specimens should stand by each other. 
Of course she’s a dreadful bore, but I’m proof 
against boredom. I couldn’t hear a word she 
said. ’’ 

‘*But how —I don’t see —’’ Mrs. Warren 
paused hopelessly. 

But Sara guessed her meaning from her 
expression and her little perplexed gesture. 

‘‘We got on beautifully. Miss Jane doesn’t 
care very much about conversational reciproc- 
ity, you know. All she wants is to have a sort 
of human cream jug into which she can pour 
her confidences. You see, no one in town knows 
how very deaf I am, and of course Miss Jane 
doesn’t. I sat and thought about things and let 
her talk. Occasionally I’d rouse up and nod 
and smile. Apparently luck was with me, for, 
if I nodded and smiled when I ought to have 





shaken my head and sighed, Miss Jane’s 
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Tim had secured the man’s arms he picked | 


manner did not once suggest it. I’ve invited 
her to come to see me soon.’’ 

‘I’m afraid you’ll regret it, dear,’’? Mrs. 
Warren was beginning reprovingly, but she 
paused as Sara’s face suddenly darkened. 

‘*Q mother, don’t you see? It sounds 
ridiculous after the big things I’ve planned 
and hoped for, but I really got a little satis- 
faction out of knowing that I’d helped to 
make a bright spot in Miss Jane’s day.’’ 

The queer intimacy between Sara and Miss 
Jane grew rapidly. Miss Jane returned the 
call promptly — within forty-eight hours, to 
be exact. She rang the bell with her usual 
air of expecting a rebuff and asked tim- 
idly, ‘‘Is Sara in?’’ So far the programme 
was familiar enough, but from that point 
Miss Jane was treated to new and startling 
variations. She was asked in and invited to 
take a comfortable chair. Then Sara, carry- 
ing a workbasket, appeared, shook hands 
and seated herself. With a little uncertainty, 
as if she had expected to wake at any min- 
ute, Miss Jane began her customary mean- 
ingless prattle. As she talked, her confidence 
grew. She babbled happily on, and Sara en- 
couraged her by an occasional remark and a 
smnile. 

Week after week Miss Jane’s calls continued. 
Mrs. Warren watched, not quite approving; 
but her dissatisfaction with the new friendship 
diminished as she saw that for the unhappy, 
sensitive girl there was balm in realizing that 
her companionship was the chief joy in Miss 
Jane’s life. 

It is doubtful whether Miss Jane ever dis- 
covered the extent of Sara’s aftliction. It did 
not disconcert the little old lady at all if her 
questions remained unanswered. Her mind 
was so inconsequent that it did not astonish 
her when Sara’s occasional remarks introduced 
topics altogether remote from those she herself 
was discussing. She told Mrs. Warren that 
Sara was not at all like a modern girl; that 
was the highest compliment, Miss Jane felt, 
that she could pay her. 

Miss Jane had babbled on for an hour one 
afternoon. Sara sat knitting in the chair oppo- 
site, now lifting her eyes from her work to 
Miss Jane’s amiable face, now venturing a 
remark on any subject that chanced to cross 
her mind. The girl suddenly started so vio- 
lently that the ball of worsted dropped from 
her lap and rolled under the sofa. 

‘*T wonder why they always do that?’’ said 
Miss Jane. ‘‘Balls of yarn and kittens are so 
much alike, so full of mischief! Of course the 
yarn isn’t really, but the way it runs off 
under things seems almost playful. Now, what 
was I saying? Oh, yes! My bonnet was really 
very pretty, with velvet strings that tied close 
under the chin, and my mitts —’’ 

Sara’s heart was pounding. ‘‘She’s telling 
me about when she was a girl,’’ her excited 
thoughts ran. ‘‘She said ‘When I was a girl.’ 
Now, how did I know? I couldn’t have heard 
her. How did I know? How do I know? I 
must—have seen it.’’ 

She sank back in the chair, faint and dizzy. 
Miss Jane purred on contentedly. She was 
describing a costume that she had worn when 
she was eighteen years old, and she had every 
detail at her tongue’s end. She was far too 
happy in having a listener for those fascinating 
recollections to notice the colorless face of her 
hostess. 

Months before, when Sara had been visiting 
specialist after specialist, only to hear from 
each one the same hopeless verdict, Mrs. 
Warren had tried to lighten her daughter’s 
suffering by suggesting that she learn lip read- 
ing. Sara, who had always clung doggedly to 
the hope of being cured, was in a desperate 
mood when her mother made the suggestion, 
and so she took it as an insult to her intelli- 
gence. They were trying to quiet her, she 
thought, by telling her something pleasant, as 
people sometimes soothed fractious children. 
She had turned upon her quiet little mother 
with a ‘look in her eyes that silenced Mrs. 
Warren in the middle of a sentence. 

‘If you love me, mother,’’ Sara had said, 
‘‘never speak of that again. Never!’? And 
until the present time Mrs. Warren had com- 
plied with the foolish request. 

How foolish the request was, Sara was be- 
ginning to understand. ‘‘When I was a girl,’”’ 
Miss Jane had said. Without hearing the 
words Sara had known that they were spoken. 
Lip reading was not a fantastic fancy devised 
to soothe unfortunates like herself. She had 
done it without trying. 

Miss Jane was telling of a compliment once 
paid her by a young poet. She stopped in the 
midst of her narrative, confused by an unex- 
pected, indeed unprecedented, occurrence. Sara 
was giving her words a close, almost terrify- 
| ingly close, attention. She had moved her chair 
/a@ little and her staring eyes were glued on 
| Miss Jane’s face. It was no wonder that the 
| poor lady forgot the point of the compliment 
| that she had treasured for forty-two years and 
that she spoiled the story in the telling. 
| It was several months afterwards that Mr. 
| Warren, although not an observant man ordi- 
|narily, said to his wife, ‘‘Seems to me the 
| girl’s a little brighter than she was.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Mrs. Warren replied, a little doubt- 
fully. ‘‘But I’m worried about her.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ returned her husband with some 
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surprise, ‘‘I can’t see that it’s anything to 
worry about to have her cheering up.’’ 

‘*But she spends so much time with 
Jane Chapman. ’’ 

‘‘T guess Jane Chapman won’t hurt 
her. She’s a little queer, but as good as 
gold.’’ 

‘‘Tt?s not natural,’’ Mrs. Warren said 
with decision. ‘‘A young girl’s spend- 
ing hours every day with a flighty old 
woman, and not seeing anyone else. I 
can’t make it out.”” 

A few days later her husband accused 
his wife of inconsistency. 

‘First you worry because she won’t 
see anyone except Miss Jane. And now 
you worry because she’s accepted an in- 
vitation to dinner.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the first time she’s gone out in 
company since her trouble came. ’’ 

‘*Shows she’s getting her balance 
again,’’ the father said optimistically. 

His wife made a little impatient ges- 
ture. ‘‘ How’s she going to get along 
when people talk.to her? Here at home 
we make her understand by pointing 
to things. I’m afraid it’s going to be very 
embarrassing to her out in company.’”’ 

‘*She’s got to come to it,’’ said Sara’s father, 
‘‘unless you’re going to keep her shut up the 
rest of her life. ’’ 

But in spite of his sensible words his face, 
too, was shadowed. 

When Sara took her seat at the table of | 
the hospitable Thrustons the next Friday | 
evening, Mrs. Warren, seated opposite, noticed | 


the girl’s air of suppressed excitement. Her | never been one since. I was at 
eyes were very bright and a spot of scarlet | that time a member of the Repub- 
| lican convention that first nomi- 
‘‘She’s so nervous that she hardly knows | nated Lincoln for the presidency. 


showed on either cheek. 


Then Mrs. Warren’s heart came into her 
mouth, for young Robert Thruston, home 
from college for a few days, turned and ad- 
dressed Sara. The girl looked up as she felt 
his movement, fixed her eyes on his face and 
waited until he had finished. Then her mother 
saw that she was replying. 

Mrs. Warren did not faint, although for a 
few moments she fully expected to do so. She 
rallied and even made a pretense of eating her 
dinner; but she could hardly be called good 
eompany. Her eyes scarcely left the girl oppo- 
site, the girl who had sat morosely silent so 
many hours out of the past year, and who 
now was conversing like any other of the 
guests. 

Bedtime came late that night, for after 
reaching home Sara had to explain the mira- 
cle. Seated on a hassock at her mother’s feet, 
with her watchful eyes uplifted, she told her 
story. 

‘*You know you spoke of lip reading back 
at the very first and I wouldn’t listen. I 
thought you were just saying it to let me 
down easy. And then one day I understood 
something Miss Jane said, understood it with- 
out hearing her. Until then I’d never paid 
any attention to what she was saying, you 
know.. I just let her talk, so as to give her an 
outlet. ’’ 

‘“*You dear, unselfish child.’’ The tears 
started to Mrs. Warren’s eyes, but Sara 
laughed. 

‘*That’s a mother’s partiality. You said I 
was unselfish, didn’t you? Well, to go back 
to Miss Jane, when I found that I had read 
her lips without trying to, I just settled down 
to business. Poor, dear old soul! How she 
has talked these last six 
months, and how I have 
watched! And when I 
began to understand, 
mother, and to get the 
hang of a story, it was 
like heaven. ’’ 

Again Mrs. Warren’s 
eyes swam with tears. 
‘*You might have let me 
help you instead of Miss 
Jane. ’” 

‘*At first I was afraid 
I’d make a failure and 
disappoint you so. And 
then I made up my mind 
to give you a surprise. 
But I’ve watched your 
lips and father’s as well 
as Miss Jane’s, though I 
was a little underhanded 
about it. And in the 
street cars I’ve watched 
people talking, and done 
considerable eavesdrop- 
ping that way.’”’ 

She stopped a moment to laugh. Mrs. War- | 
ren, entirely overcome, wiped her eyes. 

_ “Of course it’s no use, mother, pretending 
it’s not a handicap; it is, and it’s a big one. I 
can only talk to one person at a time, and 
sometimes, even then, I make mistakes. Once 
or twice this evening Bob Thruston looked a | 


OR three days in 1860 I was 
a politician. I had never 


| had appointed me a member of the national 








This photograph of Lincoln was 
taken on the day of his speech at 
Cooper Institute in New York. Lincoln 
is reported to have said that that 
speech and this photograph made 
him President. 


| tirely absent. 





THE WIGWAM IN CHICAGO, WHERE LINCOLN WAS NOMINATED FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


NOMINATING LINCOLN 
CBy the fate Franklin Johnson, QO 


been one before; I have 


In 1860, 
what she’s doing, ’’ the mother said to herself. | when I was a student in what is now Colgate 


University, I was astonished one day to receive 
a communication from Oregon saying that the 
State Executive Committee of the Republicans 


convention to be held at Chicago a month 
later. All the necessary credentials were in- 








closed. 

I had not been chosen by the state conven- 
tion; but several of those thus chosen were 
unable to attend the national convention, and 
the executive committee had been authorized | 
to fill the vacancies. My older brother was a | 
member of the executive committee, and I} 
discovered later that he was responsible for 
my receiving a commission as delegate. 


GREELEY AND THE BURLINGAMES 


HE vacancy that I filled occurred because | 
| it was then hard to get from Oregon to | 
Tilinois ; the best way was to go to New | 
York by way of the Isthmus of Panama, and | 
from there by rail to Chicago. Because of that 
tedious and expensive journey it was necessary 
to find several delegates who were already on 
the Atlantic side of the continent. Horace 
Greeley was one of them; for, although he 
was not an Oregonian, he was loved and revered 
in Oregon, as in all the other Northern States 
of the Union. 

At noon of the 16th of May the delegates 
found themselves in what was called the 
Wigwam, a vast temporary structure of rough 
lumber that had been built expressly for the 


| the second day he met his 
'son, Anson, and expressed to 


| with which he had heard those 
expressions from Mr. Greeley. 





occasion. It was near the river and near the 
lake, on an angle of land now occupied by 
business buildings. I was seated on one side | 
of Horace Greeley; on his other side sat 
Mr. Burlingame, an old man, the | 
father of Anson Burlingame, then 
eminent, and afterwards to presed 
famous as the confidential advi iser | 
of the Chinese emperor. Much of | 
the time Anson Burlingame was | 
in the company of his father, 
whom he had not seen for many 
years. | 

As soon as the convention was | 
called to order and had begun busi- | 
ness, it became evident that the | 
acoustic qualities of the Wigwam 
were perfect, for every voice was 
clearly heard throughout the vast 
room. It was evident also that the 
managers of the convention were 
men of ability and experience who | 
knew their work, for the business | 
of the day was taken up at once | 
and dispatched without confusion 
or hesitation, and yet without de- 
nying any delegate or group of 
delegates full freedom of speech 
and action. The hesitations, un- 
certainties and doubtful expedients 
often observed in such assemblies were en- 





The first day was devoted to verifying | 
credentials, electing officers and appointing 


committees, the second to adopting rules of/ t 


procedure and a platform, and the third to. 
/nominating candidates. The second day 


little puzzled, and I saw I’d made the wrong | | brought before the convention the chief sub- | 
answer; but that seems such a little thing | jects of debate. 


compared to being shut up in a glass prison 


It has been said that the convention was | 


where you can see people but never talk to| remarkable for the fact that each of the presi- | 
them. It’s just taught me that nothing hap- dential aspirants was presented in a speech of | erect, with a military bearing. His pronuncia- 


pens to people that’s hopeless. Mother, 


and wearisome oratory on other | 
subjects. It seemed to me that, 


finding themselves for the first time 
fn a national convention, seized 
the great occasion to make speeches 
for their constituents at home, rather than 
for the purpose of influencing their fellow 
delegates. 

I was interested to observe Greeley, who 
touched elbows with me. During the speeches 
he usually sat with his eyes closed. If the 
speaker said anything of importance, he opened 
them at once and paid serious attention. If 
the speaker merely uttered words without 


| thought, Greeley, after listening for a while | 
| with closed eyes, would begin 


to mutter profane expletives. 
Mr. Burlingame was a de- 

vout church man; after the 

convention had adjourned on 


him the astonishment and pain 


‘*He is not conscious of what 
he has said,’’ Anson told him. 
‘*When he was young he fell 
into the habit of using bad 
language, but he uses it now 
only under strong provocation, 
and does not know that he 
uses it. Tell him how you feel about it, and 
you will find that what I say is true.’’ 

I was present when Mr. Burlingame acted 
on that advice. ‘‘Mr. Greeley,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have taken your paper for many years, and 
have learned to regard you as one of the wisest 
and best men who ever lived. I cannot tell 
you how I have been shocked to overhear some 
of your language this afternoon.’’ | 

Greeley opened his great, innocent eyes. 
‘*Have I been swearing, Mr. Burlingame?’’ 
he answered. ‘‘I didn’t know it. I will try 
not to do so any more. I thank you.’’ 

Greeley’s knowledge of many of the obscure 


|and ambitious speakers was extraordinary. 


Mr. Burlingame and I both had opportunity 
| to test it frequently. We would ask him who 
|@ speaker was, and he would answer at once 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘He is a member of the 
Indiana Legislature from Harrison County.’’ 
Then he would recite some of his votes on 
certain of the important issues in his state in 
recent years. How he acquired such knowledge 
of men is to me a puzzle to this day. I never 
found him at a loss for an immediate answer. 


CARL SCHURZ 


Y memory of Greeley is one of affec- 
M tionate admiration. The great mistake 

of his life was his ambition to be 
President; for he was created for another 
position and another work. He was appointed 
by nature and training to be an editor and to 
lead the sober religious people of the Northern 
States in their thought concerning the great 
national issues of the period. They honored him 
as they honored almost no other living man. He 
was not by nature a statesman. In trying to 
grasp the presidency he lost his paper, his 


|ineome, his health and his life. His end was 


a bitter tragedy, and the generation of young 
men who grew up under his influence can never 
hink of him without reverence for his char- 
acter and sorrow that his sun, after shining 
brightly all his life, went down in tempest. 
Among the numerous speakers only one made 
an indelible impression on my memory. Carl 
Schurz said only a few words, but he fascinated 
me. He was a slim young man, who stood 


I | two or three sentences, instead of in the long | tion of English was almost perfect. He spoke 


believe I’m going to be happy and useful in | and wearisome eulogy that is now customary. | simply and with no apparent desire to make 


spite of everything—thanks to Miss Jane.’ 


| That is true, but there was plenty of long | any political capital for himself. I heard him 


many of the younger delegates, | 


theologian, author, 
editor and educator, 
late Professor Emer- 


itus of Church His- 

tory and Homiletics 

at the University of 
Chicago. 





many years afterwards at Harvard Uni- 
versity, when he was a member of the 
Hayes cabinet, and many years after 
that at the University of Chicago, when 
he was old and bent and much interested 
in having our government abandon the 
Philippine Islands. Although he was 
inclined to be visionary rather than prac- 
tical, his life was busy and successful 
to the end, and always useful to his 
adopted country. 

Before we adjourned on the second day 
it was announced that Col. Ellsworth 
and his company of Zouaves would give 
an exhibition of military drill in the 
Wigwam that evening. Every gentleman 
who brought a lady would be admitted ; 
but a gentleman who came without a lady 
would be turned away—a lady was the 
only ticket required. 

I did not know a woman in Chicago, 
but I went to the Wigwam, hoping to 
gain entrance without one. I found every 
opening guarded, and my effort appeared 
to be in vain. I was about to return home, 
when I saw three men without ladies 
walking toward the entrance; I recognized 
them as among the leaders of the convention, 
and I was confident that they would not be 
turned away. I joined them and thus went 
into the building without being challenged. 

For more than an hour Ellsworth and his 
Zouaves entertained the vast crowd with what 
seemed to me a gymnastic, rather than a mili- 
tary, drill. The Zouaves, in their uniform of 
much red and gold, went through all imagi- 
nable evolutions and formations. But to what 
practical purpose? It did not seem to me that 
they would have any value in actual war. 


RUSE AGAINST RUSE 


Te same drill was given shortly after- 
,wards in City Hall Park, New York 
City, before a throng of eight thousand 
spectators. All the papers of the country de- 
scribed those two exhibitions, and Ellsworth 
found himself famous at twenty-four years of 
age. No one could become a member of his 
company of Zouaves without 
taking an oath not to drink 
alcoholic liquors or to use pro- 
fane language. So far as I know 
his drill was never tried in 
actual war. He was put at the 
head of a regiment in New 
York City composed of fire- 
men, and called the Firemen’s 
Brigade. I remember seeing 
them march down Broadway, 
where they made a fine show 
with their red trousers and glis- 
tening fire helmets. Ellsworth 
was killed soon afterwards; 
his early death made him a 
figure of pathetic tragedy. 

The preliminaries of the convention had all 
been finished on the first and second days, and 
the third was set aside for making the nomi- 
nations and completing the business. I was 
early at the Wigwam, but, early as I was, I 
found that all the galleries and the standing 
room on the floor were occupied by expectant 
crowds. On my way I had been told that the 
friends of Seward were marching through the 
streets in a great procession, and that they 
would appear at the Wigwam later. When I 
observed how closely the hall was packed, I 
doubted whether the men in the procession 
eould find places inside; in fact, they did not 
find places. Something had happened to fill the 
room that they expected to occupy. What that 
something was, although long a mystery, has 
recently become known. 

The most confidential friend of Lincoln was 
Leonard Swett, an able and astute lawyer, at 
an earlier time his companion of the circuit, 
and now foremost in advocating his nomina- 
tion. His friends have told me that he had 
some trouble in persuading Lincoln to permit 
his name to go before the convention, for 
Lincoln was convinced that Seward would be 
nominated, and that he would be an admirable 
man for the position. It was only the strong 
protest of Mr. Swett that prevented him from 
withdrawing. 

On the second day of the convention Mr. 
Swett learned that the managers for Seward 
were organizing a great procession of his 
friends to march early the next morning, 
gather an army of recruits by the way, get to 
the Wigwam before the others, occupy all the 
available space, crowd out the friends of 
Lincoln, and shout for Seward on every pos- 
sible occasion. 

Mr. Swett determined to meet this ruse with 
another. He got together the managers for 
Lincoln and arranged with them to have the 
friends of Lincoln take possession of the Wig- 
wam while the Seward procession was winding 
through the streets. As the city was thronged 
with the friends of Lincoln, it was easy to pass 
the word round. Upon the success of Swett’s 
plan many votes undoubtedly turned, for there 
were many delegates who were not strongly 
committed to any candidate, and who were 
ready to yield to what appeared to be the voice 
of the people when they found that the choice 
was narrowed down to two men. 

Certainly the voice of the people in the 
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Wigwam was heard that day for Lincoln. 
At every mention of his name the uproar 
in the galleries was deafening. At each roll 
call the number of votes for Lincoln showed 
a gain, until a tide of votes for him swept 
in and nominated him. The ruse of Mr. 
Swett was only a device to render another ruse 
ineffective. 

The multitudes in the galleries made it 
difficult by their prolonged cheering to declare 
the nomination unanimous; but finally that 
formality was over, and then an immense 
charcoal portrait of Lincoln, which had been | 
kept in waiting, was displayed in one of the | 


galleries. Lincoln was not a handsome man, | For the moment he could hardly realize the | half a dollar.’’ 


and such an enlargement of his face was an en- | 
largement of ungainly features ; but the uproar | 
of joy that greeted the portrait was so great | 
that we could hardly hear a cannon that was | 
being fired on the roof. Out in the streets pro- 
cessions carrying rails were quickly formed; | 
they marched everywhere as they celebrated | 
the nomination of the great ‘‘rail-splitter.’’ An 
uninformed observer might have thought this 
enthusiasm for homeliness and rail-splitting an 
undignified outburst of ignorance; but behind 
all the apparent crudity of it was.a profound 
knowledge of the man and a profound convic- 
tion that he was fit for the oftice to which he 
had been nominated. 

The managers for Seward went home bitterly 
disappointed ; but we have learned, and I do 
not doubt that they learned, that the result 
was most fortunate. Seward was remarkable 
by nature, and he was cultivated by all the 
influences of the highest schools and the highest 





society. He was a shrewd diplomat, and knew 


NORTH FORTY EAST 


©3y Homer Greene 
In Ten Chapters Chapter Nine 


the notebook in his hand to the face of | 

Old Tompkins and then back again to| 
the book. In his hands he held the only weapon | 
that his adversary could have used to beat him. 


B: LL looked with some uncertainty from | 


extent of the good fortune that had so suddenly | 
befallen him. 

‘*How did this book get into your hands?’’ | 
he asked after a moment. ‘‘Where did it come | 
from ?”’ 

Before replying, Old Tompkins looked cau- 
tiously from left to right to make sure that no 
one else was listening. 

‘*From the secret chist,’’ he whispered. 

‘*And what’s the secret chest ?’’ 

But the old man apparently did not choose 
to go into details. 

‘*That,’’ he replied, ‘‘is my business. It was 
Clem’s and mine. Now he’s dead and it’s mine. 
And what’s mine is my own. How much is 
that book wuth to you, Adam ?’’ 

‘That depends on where it has been and 
who else knows about it.’’ 

The old man rose to his feet and raised one 
hand impressively. 

**Nota livin’ soul, Adam Brill. Clem Owens 
and me wus the only human bein’s that! 





the political currents and the personal interests | knowed its secret abidin’ place. Clem’s dead. | 


that governed Europe as 
he knew those of his own 
country. The place that 
he took and that he filled 
for sO many years was 
the one for which he was 
fitted by birth and by 
training. 

If Seward reminds me 
of a Dorie column, fluted 
and polished, yet not so 
ornate as to suggest weak - 
ness, Lincoln reminds me 
of a wild tree growing up 
in the depths of the for- 
est, repressed by the lack 
of cultivation, knotty and 
gnarled, scarred in youth 
by the tread of passing 
feet, shaken by tempests, 
yet thrusting its way up- 
ward in spite of all, and 
filling its branches with 
flowers and fruit. Both 
were great, and each found 
the place in which he 
could serve his country 
best. 

It is interesting to study 
the characters and follow 
the careers of some of the 
other candidates for the 
presidency whose names 
were presented to the con- 
vention. 

One was Simon Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, who 
was Lincoln’s first Secre- 
tary of War. He began 
as a poor boy and made 
himself rich by energy, 
sagacity and honesty in 
business. He began as an obscure politician, 
and made himself supreme in his state. 

As Secretary of War, Cameron easily suc- 
ceeded in discharging the complicated and diffi- 
cult business duties that the place required of 
him, and the new army had little lack of food, 
of clothing, of tents, of arms ; but he could never 
bring the army itself into shape. It was com- 
posed almost wholly of volunteers, with a few 
graduates of West Point and a few men who 
had seen some service in the Mexican War. 
As a rule, each regiment and company elected 
its own officers. They were nearly always able 
men, but utterly ignorant of military affairs. 

The leadership of Cameron depended on his 
skill in placing men in responsible positions, 
but he could not place those men; they had 
become officers by election, and he did not even 
know them. Cameron found himself helpless 
before the vast collection of formless materials 
that the early part of the Civil War called to- 
gether. He gave up his cabinet position, and 
recommended as his successor Stanton, who 
became one of the great war secretaries of the 
world’s history. 

Of the other men who had some votes in the 
convention one afterwards proved to have a 
calm and broad mind but to be somewhat slow | 
and dull; another was a fiery extremist who 
would have destroyed the Union in his very 
first efforts to save it; another was an idealist | 
who never, in the whole course of his distin- | 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 





BRILL HAD NOT SPOKEN. HE HAD SAT THERE IN HIS CHAIR 


RIGID, SPELLBOUND, STARING 


The compac’s bruk; but the secret of it is| 
locked in my breast. What’s the book wuth to 
you, Adam ?’’ i 

He dropped back into his chair and waited | 
for an answer. Brill slowly turned the leaves | 
of the book. If what the old man said were true, | 
the book was worth much to him. But the) 
dickering spirit that had dominated his whole 
life rose up strong within him. He would have | 
the book, but he would have it at a bargain. 
Doubtless the old man, with some dim idea of | 
the importance of the book in the ejectment | 
suit, would hold it at a high price—fifty-dollars | 
perhaps, or even more. 

‘*How much do you want for it?’’ Brill 
asked finally. . | 

‘Well, I s’pose I could sell it to John Oak- | 
ford ; he’s a surveyor, too. Or I could sell it to | 
Stanley Orchard if I was a min’ to, and he had | 
money to pay for it. Or I could —’’ 

‘*T asked you how much you wanted for it,”’ | 
interrupted Brill impatiently. 

Old Tompkins did not at once reply. He, | 
too, was considering the question of values. At | 
last he said: } 

‘*Well, seein’ it’s you, Adam, s’posin’ we | 
say six shillin’? It ought to be wuth every | 
penny of that.’’ | 


Brill could hardly restrain his desire to laugh | 


the leaves of the book over again. | 
‘*T don’t know, Tompkins,’’ he said at | 
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But Brill, stricken 
possibly with a sudden 
sense of disproportion, possibly with a sudden 
spirit of liberality, rose to his feet, drew a silver 
dollar from his pocket and gave it to the old 
man. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, ‘‘is a dollar. I want to be 
perfectly fair with you. And I want you to 
promise me never to reveal to a single soul 
what has taken place between us to-day.”’ 

Old Tompkins rose in his turn, laid his cane 
in his chair, took the coin in one hand and gave 
Brill the other. 

‘It shall stand,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘as a 
secret compac’ betwixt us. It shall be hid from 
the knowledge of man.’’ 

‘*Good. That’s settled. Now I’ve got to 
change my clothes and go to the mill.’”’ 

He started to enter the house, but Old Tomp- 
kins caught him by the lapel of his coat. 

‘*Adam,’’ he whispered hoarsely, his mouth 
close to Brill’s ear, ‘tin that book ye’ll find 
the mystery and secret of nawth fawty east.’’ 

‘*Is that so?’’ 

‘*Sure as fate.’’ 

‘*Then here’s another 
dollar for you. ’’ 

Theold man released his 
hold and took the money, 
too much astonished to 
express his thanks; then, 
clattering down the walk, 
he hebbled vigorously up 
the road, wondering what 
had come over the spirit 
of Adam Brill. 

How he had obtained 
the book and where he 
had kept it always re- 
mained a mystery. Doubt- 
less for some temporary 
purpose Owens, while still 
in health, had intrusted it 
to his keeping. After the 
surveyor was stricken it 
was too late to recover it, 
and Old Tompkins, with 
his predilection for secrets, 
had hidden it away until 
the demand for it, long 
resisted, should result in 
making him the hero of 
a mystery. And now he 
was going home with more 
money in his pocket than 
he had ever earned by a 
whole day of labor. 

With the notebook in 
his hand Adam Brill en- 
tered his house and, pass- 
ing through the sitting 
room into his.own room, 
locked the door behind 
him. There he sat down 
and read over again Clem 
Owens’ description of the survey of October 
26, 1867. It was a careful, complete and con- 


Gin of Wilton warranty 550% 


| cise record of what had occurred on that day, 


as Brill remembered it. What a miracle of 
good fortune it was that had brought the book 
into his possession instead of placing it in the 
hands of his adversary! Now he had nothing 
to fear. He could dismiss every lingering doubt 
of his success. 

Yet, for some reason, unaccountable even to 
himself, his rejoicing was only half-hearted. 
He was ill at ease, constrained, unhappy. Of 
course he would secrete the book or destroy it; 
therein lay his only protection ; but the thought 
of doing either of those things gave him no 
satisfaction. 

He wondered why he did not feel greater 
exhilaration. He felt sure that it was not owing 
to any prickings of conscience. His conscience 
had never troubled him in any of his relations 
with Stanley Orchard ; indeed, he had always 
felt that he was fully justified in depriving 
him of his home. But now that in order to 
accomplish his purpose it was necessary for him 
to destroy or to suppress legitimate and vital 
evidence—was it possible that his conscience 
was beginning to balk? 

But Brill lost little time in considering the 
matter. Putting the notebook into a private 


| outright, but he kept a sober face and fingered | drawer in his desk, he locked the drawer, 


changed his clothes and went down to the 
mill; but wherever he went that morning, 


guished life, proposed a practical measure ; an- | last. ‘‘ The book is old. It’s pretty badly | whatever he did, a vision of the leather-bound 
other was a chivalrous and brave and dashing | worn. The binding isn’t in good shape. It | notebook lying safely locked in his drawer 
spirit who would not have seen the difficulties | might have been worth six shillings twenty | remained insistently present in his mind. The 
before the ship of state, but who would have | years ago, but it seems to me that half a | vision was there while he ate his midday 
driven it against the cliffs, expecting them to | dollar would be a pretty good price to pay for | meal; it was there through the afternoon; 


give way at once. Some others are now s0| 
irrevocably lost in the mists of obscurity that | 
no one knows how to characterize them. 


it to-day.’’ 
The old man gave a grunt of satisfaction. 


it was with him still at supper time. He lost 
it as he slept, but when he rose the next 


| He had put his figure high expecting to be | morning it came back again. It was a vision 





that logically should have given him much 
pleasure, but it did not; it annoyed him. 

He thought he might get relief by putting 
the book somewhere else, and accordingly car- 
ried it to the factory and locked it in the big 
safe. But the change made little difference ; 
instead of seeing the book in the drawer of his 
desk at home he saw it now in his private box 
in the office safe. The next day brought no 
relief, and neither did the next, nor any day 
that followed. He carried the book back to his 
house. Still he could not free his mind of it. 
He returned it to his office. The picture of it 
was still before him. 

One day, in desperation, he took it with him 
up into the woods on the mountain side, and 
there he built a fire of withered leaves and dry 
twigs; but, just as he was about to throw the 
book into the flames and destroy it, he realized 
that such a course might possibly only add to 
his discomfiture. Instead of seeing the book 
reposing quietly in desk or drawer he might 
thereafter have a vision of the fire on the 
mountain side, of the crumbling pages in the 
curling flames; he might have in his nostrils 
day and night the pungent odor of burning 
forest leaves and twigs. It was a doubtful 
remedy, and he dared not try it. Putting the 
book into his pocket, he scattered the fire and 
stamped out the smoking cinders; then he 
turned his face toward the valley and went 
wearily home. 

A few days later he decided to take the book 
to his lawyer at Mooresville. Mr. Brown had 
the reputation of being a lawyer who always 
looked at the business side of a case rather 
than at the ethical side. Perhaps, Brill thought, 
by putting the book into Brown’s possession, 
he could shift to the lawyer the responsibility 
of keeping it, and so rid himself of the pres- 
ence of that persistent spectre; but when he 
came into Brown’s office he did not mention 
the real purpose of his visit. 

‘*T suppose, ’’ he said, ‘‘that the case against 
Orchard will surely come to trial at the June 
term. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’? replied Brown, ‘‘and we’ll make 
short work of it. I shouldn’t wonder if Jackson 
would let us take a verdict without offering 
any evidence. The only chance he has is in 
the possibility of that old notebook of Owens’ 
turning up before the trial.’’ 

** And if it should turn up?’’ 

‘Then your goose is cooked. ’’ 

‘*Suppose I should happen to get hold of it 
myself?’’ 

‘*Then lock it up; burn it; sink it to the 
bottom of the sea.’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t you keep it for me?’’ 5 

Brown laughed a little mechanically. 

‘That would hardly do,’’ he said. ‘‘ A lawyer 
must observe the ethics of his profession, super- 
ficially at least. At the same time he must keep 
the secrets of his clients locked safe in his 
breast. ’’ 

Brown looked at his visitor inquiringly, but 
Brill’s face revealed nothing. 

So, with the book still in his pocket, the 
harassed man went home and locked it up, as 
before. But the haunting picture of it he could 
not lock up. Whether he was waking or sleep- 
ing, resting or working, indoors or out, the 
picture was always with him. Brill would not 
for one moment have admitted that he was 
conscience-stricken, but the thing puzzled and 
annoyed him and made his life wretched. 

He had one consolation. The spring days 
were creeping by, and Nathan, his son, would 
soon be at home for the long summer vacation. 
There would be life and activity in the house— 
youth and laughter and good cheer. Brill 
looked forward indeed with joyous anticipation 
to the coming of his son, for he knew that 
by some means Nathan had pulled himself 
together, avoided the disgrace of dismissal, and 
taken up his college work anew and with 
success. That much he had gathered from his 
son’s letters; there had been no further mes- 
sage from the dean. Brill had asked his son 
for no explanations and had received none. 
He knew as little about Nathan’s delinquencies 
as he did about the cause of his reformation. 

And one glorious day in June Nathan came 
home. He came sturdy and erect, with the 
glow of health in his face, with courage and 
confidence in his voice, with the spirit of strong 
endeavor shining in his clear, brown eyes. 
When Brill greeted his son, his heart was 
stirred with a greater pride in the boy anda 
deeper affection for him than he had ever felt 
before. For the time being at least the ghost 
of Clem Owens’ notebook was laid. The house 
took on a different aspect. The master of it 
moved about with a lighter heart than he had 
known for months. 

Nathan talked much of the-college, of his 
work there, of Ralph Orchard’s extraordinary 
success ; but he had no word to say about his 
own fall and rise. 

After supper, as they sat on the veranda, 
neighbors who went by came up to shake hands 
with Nathan, or else he went down to the gate 
to greet them; from childhood he had been a 
favorite in the community. 

As the twilight deepened, he broke a moment 
of silence by starting to his feet and saying: 

‘*T must run up for a few minutes to see 
Mrs. Orchard. There’s something I want to 
say to her, and it won’t keep overnight.’’ 

His father watched him as he strode away 




















under the deepening shadows, and a great sigh 
of contentment stirred his breast. 

So Nathan went up to see Mrs. Orchard, 
and he said to her what he had it in his heart 
to say ; and, big, strong, sturdy fellow that he 
was, she took him into her arms and kissed 
him as she had done when he was a little boy. 

When he came home through the darkness a 
shadow of anxiety was on his face. He had 
learned some things at the Orchards’ about 
the pending litigation that Ralph had not told 
him at college. Stanley Orchard, always vol- 
uble, had let them escape from his lips. 

Nathan entered the house and went into the 
sitting room, where his father was reading. 
Brill, looking up to greet him, saw by the 
expression on his son’s face that something had 
gone wrong. Drawing up a chair, Nathan 
seated himself at the table opposite his father. 
He had something that he wished to say, but 
he hardly knew how to say it. He had broached 
the subject once before, without success; how 
could he hope to do better now? 

‘Father, ’’ he said at last, ‘‘Stanley Orchard 
tells me that the ejectment suit that you 
brought against him last fall is coming to trial 
this week. ’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Adam Brill answered quietly, ‘Mr. 
Brown hopes to get it on day after to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*T suppose you expect to win it?’’ 

‘Yes; there’s no doubt about it. Orchard is 
foolish to go on with it and have to pay the 
costs. ’’ 

‘‘Something might turn up at the last mo- 
ment that would be to their advantage. ’’ 

‘*Nothing can turn up that will help them. 
The sooner they realize that the better off they 
will be.’’ 

‘“*T think they do realize it, in a way. They 
are planning to move into the cabin on the 
upper corner of the lot.’’ 

‘*That is commendable foresight on their 

”? 

Nathan felt that he was making little prog- 
ress. His father’s heart was apparently as 
hard toward his adversary as it had ever been. 

There was silence for a minute or two, and 
then the boy spoke again: 

‘*You know, father, I can’t feel right about 
it. It sort of goes against me. It doesn’t seem 
to me to be quite fair to take this man’s prop- 
erty on a mere technicality. ’’ 

Brill’s face was expressionless, as if it had 
been hardened in a mould. 

‘*This isn’t a question of morals,’’ he said; 
‘*it’s a question of law.’’ 

‘*T suppose it is; and I suppose the law is 
on your side. But wouldn’t it bring better 
results if you were generous now to Mr. Or- 
chard and didn’t stand on your legal rights?’’ 

‘*No; he’d only boast that he’d beaten me 
into submission, and keep on wagging his un- 
ruly tongue. ’’ 

‘*Maybe that’s true. I’ve no right to inter- 
fere. But it hurts me so to see people suffer 
who have been kind to me.’’ 

‘‘What have they done for you?’”’ 

‘‘Why, I don’t know that Mr. Orchard has 
done very much, except that he’s always been 
kind to me and patient with me.’’ 

‘*Well??? 

‘*But Mrs. Orchard—why, she’s been like a 
mother to me! Many’s the time she’s comforted 
me when things went wrong. She’s sung me 
to sleep on her lap when I was a child. I can’t 
help thinking that some of the few things 
that are good in me have struggled to the top 
because of her goodness to me when I was a 
little boy. ’’ 

If any emotion stirred in Adam Brill’s 
breast, he gave no sign of it. 

‘*It is one of the penalties for a man’s mis- 
deeds,’’ he said, ‘‘that his family must suffer 
with him.’’ 

Yet even as he spoke his hands, hidden by 
the table, were clenched tight to the arms of 
his chair. 

‘*There’s one thing more, father. I’ve got to 
tell it to you some time; I may as well do it 
now. That last time the dean wrote to you, 
and telegraphed to you, I—I was going to 
wreck. It wasn’t merely neglect of studies; it 
was dissipation, too. The dean warned me; 
Ralph pleaded with me, but it was no use. I 
wouldn’t listen, or I couldn’t; I don’t know 
which. One night I went down to the city and 
lost myself. Thrown out of one drinking place, 
I slunk into another. I slept in the gutter. I 
had human refuse for companions. ’’ 

He paused and moistened his lips with his 
tongue. His face had grown white and his eyes 
were fixed. Brill did not speak. From under 
his bushy eyebrows he stared at his son in 
shocked amazement. Nathan choked a little 
and went on with his story: 

‘*On the second morning I waited near the 
station for a train, to take me anywhere, away 
from everyone I had ever known. Ralph found 
me there—he had been searching for hours. 
Ile dragged me from the steps of the car. He 
made me go with him. He took me to the 
‘lean. He fought for me—he vouched for me. 
He put me to bed, and fed me, and took care 
of me. He pushed me back inte my work. If 
it hadn’t been—for him—I shouldn’t be—here 
—to-night. ’’ 

It was no wonder that his voice broke at the 
last, and that he put his elbows on the table in 
‘ront of him and hid his face in his hands. 

Brill had not spoken. He had sat there in 








his chair, rigid, spellbound, staring ; but when 
the story was finished his body relaxed, his 
eyes fell, his chin dropped on his breast. 
After many minutes he looked up. 
‘‘Nathan,’’ he said softly, ‘‘it’s time for 
both of us to go to bed.’’ 
The boy uncovered his face and rose and 
held out his hand with a tremulous smile. 





RALPHS BLIZZARD STORY 
=| “By Gorton Veeder Carruth [B 


the first fierce blizzard of the winter. The | 

storm had begun on Sunday afternoon | 
about three o’clock, and now, at midnight, the | 
streets were drifted deep or else swept bare | 
by the howling northwest wind. The fine, 
sharp snow streamed over the tops of the 
buildings and swirled round the corners, cut- 
ting and stinging like sharp sand. Electric cars 
had stopped running and, except for an occa- 
sional muffled figure hurrying along with head 
bent to the storm, the streets were deserted. 

Ralph Denton, reporter for the Chronicle, 
had finished his night’s work and had just 
eaten his supper in an all-night lunch room 
in Waverly Square. Standing at the door, he 
was buttoning his ulster as tight as he could 
before plunging out for the half-mile walk to 
his room. The are lamps in the square showed 
as dim blurs of light through the snow. Once 
or twice, when the air cleared for an instant, 
Ralph caught glimpses of the light on the tip 
of the three-hundred-foot tower of the new 
city hall that had been building on the oppo- 
site side of the square. As he stood looking 
up he conceived the idea that it would be a 
new and interesting experience to be up on the 
balcony of the tower in such a storm. 

**Tt would give me material for a good bliz- 
zard story for the Chronicle,’’ he said to him- 
self. 

After a moment’s hesitation he struck out 
across the square and a few minutes later 
pounded at a side door of the huge building. 
It was some minutes before John Dougherty, 
night engineer and watchman, a good friend 
of Ralph’s, admitted him. 

‘*Well, what brings you here in a storm like 
this, young fellow?’’ John asked in astonish- 
ment. ‘ 

Ralph brushed the snow from his ulster. He 
was a little doubtful what the watchman would 
think of his idea. 

‘*‘Why, it struck me as a good night fora 
trip up in the tower, John. Don’t you want 
to go up with me in the elevator ?’’ 

The man stared. ‘‘Up in the tower! Well, 
of all the fool notions! Why do you want to 
go up there in a howling blizzard ?’’ 

‘*T think I can get a story out of it for the 
paper. We don’t go in for the descriptive stuff 
very much, but this would be a novelty.’’ 

‘* You newspaper chaps are always wantin’ to 
stick your noses in queer places, aren’t you?’’ 

Ralph laughed. ‘‘We have to if we want to 
earn a living. Now be a good fellow, John.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the watchman reluctantly, ‘‘I’ll 
take you up, but you’ll have to walk down. I 
haven’t any time to fool round up there. I’ve 
got the fan engine all to pieces downstairs, and 
it’s got to be in running order by morning.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ agreed Ralph. ‘‘I’d a whole lot 
rather walk down than up.’’ 

The building was completed and in use, and 
the tower was finished except that the clock 
and the chimes had not yet been installed. The 
workmen had been trying to get them in before | 
the snow came, but one thing and another had | 
interrupted the work. As Ralph and the watceh- | 
man went up in the elevator they passed, at a 
point about two hundred and forty feet high, 
the landing where the workmen were putting 
in the mechanism of the clock. There were to 
be four dials—one on each side of the tower. 
The hands had been put into place on three 
sides, but Ralph noticed that on the south side 
the hole in the centre of the dial was still open. 

‘*T’ll wager that you’ll get enough of the 
scenery out there mighty quick,’’ said the 
watchman as they came to the top landing. 

Opening a door on a balcony that ran 
round the tower, Ralph and John stepped out. 
The light on the top of | 
the tower lighted up the | 
whirling snow. 

‘*‘Whew!’? shouted the 
watchman. ‘‘T’!I bet it’s | 
blowing sixty miles an | 
hour. Look at that snow | 
fly! You can stay here, 
and freeze if you want 
to; I’m going down.’’ 
‘*T guess I won’t stay | 


Tes city of Kingston lay helpless beneath | 















whatever I’ve said that’s hurt you. I had 
to say it.’’ 


good night, as he used to do when Nathan 


**Good night, father! Forgive me for 


For answer the man rose, put his arm 
round his son’s shoulders and kissed him 


was a little boy. Then they went upstairs. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


long!’’ cried Ralph. ‘‘But go ahead. I’ll 
need the exercise of walking down to warm 
me up. Don’t bother about me. I’ll see 
that the door locks when I go out.’’ 

**Good night!’? John cried. ‘*Put out 
the light in here when you come in.”’ 

Ralph clutched his hat firmly and started 

to walk round the balcony. Below him he 
could vaguely make out the street lights 
and the whitened bulks of office buildings 
half shrouded in swirling snow. As he 
turned the corner the full force of the wind 
struck him and made him gasp for breath. 
He stumbled over some ropes and the two 
big bronze clock hands for the south dial 
that the workmen had left on the baleony 
when they lefteon Saturday. 

In spite of the cold Ralph felt a thrill 
of delight in the fury of the storm. He 
had a curious feeling of isolation. It seemed 
as if he were sweeping through the storm 
in an airship miles above the earth. There 
was no sound except the hissing of the 
snow and the wailing of the wind in the 
belfry thirty feet above. 

As he stood playing with this fancy 
Ralph felt a sudden jar through the tower. 
Startled, he ran round to the south side. A 
gust of wind had slammed shut the tower 
door. He tried to turn the knob, but could 
not, and, with a sudden feeling that a 
calamity had befalien him, he realized that 
the door had a spring lock. 

Ralph stood stock-still in bewilderment 

that gave place to acute fear. Detail after 
detail of his predicament flashed upon him. 
He could not break open the heavy bronze 
door; he could not make John, at work in 
the basement, hear him, and the man would 
not come to look for him because he would 
think that Ralph had gone down and out 
by the door on the first floor. Above the 
baleony the smooth stone walls went 
straight up for thirty feet to the belfry. 
Below the balcony was a two-hundred- 
and-sixty-foot drop to the terrace. 

Clutching the stone railing of the bal- 
cony, Ralph looked down. The lights of the 
square made a dim brightness through the 
snow. He could not see the ground, and 
there was little hope of his seeing anyone in 
the square even if by chance some one should 
cross it. And there was less chance of his 
making anyone hear him. He shouted as loud 
as he could, but the gale tore the sound from 
his lips and whirled it away into the storm. 

Then Ralph thought of the two coils of rope 
that the workmen had left on the balcony. 
He dragged them eagerly round to the com- 
parative shelter of the south side. But his joy 
was short-lived ; spliced together the two pieces 
of rope would not make more than one hundred 
and fifty feet—not nearly enough to reach the 
ground. 

A terrible feeling of helplessness swept over | 
him. The wind, hissing and wailing through 
the belfry above, whirled the snow round the 
tower and dashed it into his face. It was six 
hours to dawn, when he might hope to attract 
the attention of some one below. Ralph knew 
that before then he should have succumbed to | 
the bitter cold that already had chilled him | 
through. Forgotten now was his story for the 
Chronicle. With his head sunk low in the collar | 
of his ulster, the young reporter stood staring | 


out at the dancing, whirling snow and tried | 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
THE LIGHT ... INSIDE THE TOWER SHONE 
DIMLY THROUGH THE HOLE 


through a succession of rapid exercises, jump- 
ing, stamping, and swinging his arms until his 
heart was pounding and he felt a warm glow 
throughout his body. Then he slipped out of 
his ulster, took a deep breath, climbed over 
the railing, gripped the rope and started down. 

The wind tore at him, blinding him with 
the stinging snow. It struck through his clothes 
like the touch of ice ; it caught the loose end of 
the rope and tossed it far from under him ; but 
down he went knot by knot until he was able 
to thrust one foot into the loop in the end of 
the rope. So far, his plan had not miscarried ; he 
hung with his head and shoulders opposite the 
hole in the centre of the south dial of the clock. 

The light on the landing inside the tower 
shone dimly through the hole. Below him was 
a sheer drop of more than two hundred feet to 
the stone pavement. Ralph did not dare to look 
down. He had not an instant to lose, for already 
he was chilled through again; he must act 
quickly before the cold completely numbed 
him. Owing to the projection of the balcony 
above, the hole was some four feet away. As he 
swayed in the wind he reached out one foot and 
thrust it against the tower. That set him swing- 


to stifle his fear and to think—to think of some | ing harder, and at last the rope swung him 


way out of this desperate situation. 


against the tower so that he was able to thrust 


He realized in a moment that he must keep | one arm through the hole and cling there. 


moving, and so he swung his stiffened arms | 
and began to tramp up and down the sheltered | 
side of the baleony. As he reached one corner 
his glance fell upon the two great bronze hands 
for the south dial of the’clock. He came toa, 
sudden pause and stood there looking at them | 
while an idea that had come to his bewildered | 
mind grew and shaped itself into a plan of 
escape—his only chance, but a desperate one. 

Turning again to the rope that he had thrown | 
aside as useless, he picked up the shorter piece, | 
which was about fifty feet long. After beating | 
his hands together vigorously to take the numb- 
ness out of them, he tied a loop in one end of 
the rope. Next he tied knots two feet apart 
above the loop for a length of twenty-five feet. 
He dropped the end with the loop in it over 
the railing on the south side and let it run 
down until the last of his knots was just below 
the railing. Then he passed the rope round the 
railing several times and tied it tight. 

It was so bitterly cold that in spite of his 
exertion Ralph was numb and chilled. He} 
stood erect and for several minutes went | 





Then, with a sudden mustering of his cour- 
age, Ralph let go the rope and thrust the other 
arm through the hole. Now began a struggle 
that took every ounce of his strength. The 
hole was not more than fifteen or sixteen inches 
wide, and Ralph had to lift and drag himself 
through. It was a tight squeeze ; he lost some 
skin and some buttons, but it was go through 
or drop, for the rope had slipped from his foot 
and had swung beyond his reach. After a few 
minutes of desperate exertion he fell on the 
platform inside. 

The next morning the city editor of the 
Chronicle stopped beside Ralph’s typewriter 
with three or four sheets of paper in his hand. 
He was smiling, which was somewhat unusual, 
and—what was still more unusual—he had 
come to speak a few words of praise. 

‘*This description of the storm, Denton, is 
an unusually vivid bit of writing,’’ he said. 
‘*T don’t usually put that kind of stuff on the 
first page, but I’m going to this time.’’ 

‘*That’s good,’’ said Ralph. ‘‘I certainly 
worked hard to get it.’’ 
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“BUFFALO BILL" 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E who does as well as he knows how to- 
day will know how better to-morrow. 


The sweetest Rest rewards the Worker who 
Completes the Task he did not wish to do. 


HARITY consists in a man’s so ordering 
/ his life that he gives the needs of others 
precedence over his own. 
AST year the products of cottonseed meal 
reached a value of $180,260,000, yet only 
a few years ago the South burned or threw 
away its cottonseed as worthless. Another gen- 
eration will doubtless make equally good use 
of other things that we now regard as waste. 


EN. Peter Osterhaus, who died at his boy- 

hood home on the Rhine a few weeks ago 
at the age of ninety-four, was the last of the 
major generals that commanded a corps in 
the armies that saved the Union. He began 
his Civil War career as a major in a Missouri 
regiment, and won his promotions by distin- 
guished service in many great campaigns. 


‘¢ F all the lands that I have visited,’’ says 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the poet and 

philosopher of India, ‘‘the United States is the 
only one where a person eats the inside of a 
slice of bread and throws away the crust.’’ It 
is a keen and penetrating remark, which calls 
attention to a habit that undoubtedly injures 
the health of the American people more than 
they know, and that is wasteful to the last 
degree. 

LY hunting may not be so exciting as some 

other kinds of sport; still it has certain 
possibilities. A New York organization offered 
a substantial prize for the first fly caught in 
that city in 1917. The only condition was that 
it be a ‘‘wild fly,’’ and not one nurtured and 
‘*preserved’’ for the occasion. Many persons 
devoted January 1 to a fly hunt. Late in the 
afternoon a woman found a fly in her kitchen, 
and so won the prize. 

HE tweive -hundred reindeer that our 

government brought from Lapland nearly 
twenty-five years ago to supply the needs of 
the Eskimo tribes of Alaska have increased to 
about seventy thousand. They already furnish 
the natives with food, raiment and transpor- 
tation, and Secretary Lane believes that their 
numbers will so increase in a few years that 
reindeer venison will relieve the shortage of 
meat in the United States proper. 


HE latest gold dollar that the United 

States mint turned out has already a 
collector’s value of two dollars and a half— 
perhaps more. The coin in question is the 
McKinley souvenir gold dollar that Congress 
authorized a year ago at the request of the 
trustees of the memorial to President MeKin- 
ley. The trustees will sell at a premium the 
one hundred thousand coins to which the 
issue is limited, and use the money toward 
building the memorial at Niles, Ohio. 

HE youngest member of the new British 

cabinet, Sir Albert Stanley, who at the 
age of forty-one has become president of the 
Board of Trade, got his training for public 
service in the United States. He came to this 
country with his parents when he was a small 
child, attended our schools and Cornell Uni- 
versity, and then for twelve years was in the 
employ of electric railways in Michigan and 
New Jersey. Of late he has been at the head 
of the great underground transportation sys- 
tem of London. 


N the first nine months of last year 5082 

young men tried to enlist at the New 
York City recruiting station of the United 
States Marine Corps. Of that number only 
167, or one in 30, were accepted. The recruiting 
oflicer rejected 4272 as unfit, without reference 
to the medical officer, and of the 810 who 
reached the medical officer 556 failed to meet 
the tests. The figures, and others that every 
recruiting station offers, are used as arguments 





for a system of universal military training that 
would build up a race of young men better 
fitted for the work of peace as well as for that 
of a possible war. 


NO PEACE AT PRESENT 


T was well that Germany should propose a 
if conference to discuss peace, and that the 

President should ask the belligerents to 
state the terms on which they would be will- 
ing to end the war. But the two steps have 
not visibly brought peace any nearer, and they 
have not disclosed that either party is ready 
to make the kind of peace that Mr. Wilson in 
his address to the Senate urged upon them— 
a peace without victory for either side. 

Neither group of nations admits defeat; on 
the contrary, each of the groups professes its 
confidence in ultimate victory, and each is no 
doubt sincere. Neither is willing even to con- 
sider the terms that the other, declaring itself 
to be victorious, would propose, and neither 
group, after all the terrible sacrifices of life 
and treasure, would willingly consent to a 
mere return to the situation that existed at the 
beginning of the war. 

The deadlock becomes more obvious when 
we examine the details of the recent statements. 
The Allies have made known their aims in 
concrete form. They demand the evacuation 
of Belgium and compensation for the ruin 
wrought there by the German armies. They 
insist that Serbia and Montenegro resume their 
national life and be indemnified for the havoc 
they have suffered during the past two years. 
They declare that Italy must have the terri- 
tory from Austria for which it is fighting, that 
Germany must return Alsace and Lorraine 
to France, that Turkey must be driven out of 
Europe, and that Russia must have free access 
to the Mediterranean Sea. . 

The Allies have all agreed that they will 
make peace only by common consent. If Ger- 
many were to reject any one of their principal 
demands, some one of the Allies would spurn 
the offer of peace. They have pledged them- 
selves to continue the war until they have 
gained the objects of every government, or 
until they are all ready to admit defeat. 

We shall reach the same conclusion if we con- 
sider the terms that Germany has in mind. We 
do not need to have Berlin state the German 
terms in order to know that the Allies would 
reject them, for Germany would undoubtedly 
base its offer on the assumption that its arms 
had been victorious. 

No parleying while conditions remain as 
they are will bring about peace. A decisive 
victory would hasten the end. The retirement 
of some power from one or the other alliance 
would have the same effect; but of that there 
seems little likelihood. The President has told 
us that he believes a permanent peace can be 
had only through a negotiation between un- 
conquered equals. There are others who think 
that, if peace is made before one or the other 
party can dictate and enforce its terms, the 
bloody struggle will surely be renewed as soon 
as the nations can repair their losses of men 
and of treasure. But peace, whether perma- 
nent or temporary, must wait until events 
have tamed the spirit of one or both of the 
belligerents far below the present pitch. 


a 4 


“LEAKS” 


HE supposed inability of a woman to 

| keep a secret has been a stock joke for 

years ; nevertheless, it is a notorious fact 

that there is-no government secret so impor- 

tant, intrusted to so few persons, —mostly men ! 

—or so hedged about with solemn oaths that it 

does not quickly become known to the very 

persons from whom it was intended most es- 
pecially to withhold it. 

The latest illustration is the ‘‘leak’? by 
which advance information about the Presi- 
dent’s peace note escaped. To be sure, it has 
not yet been proved that there was a ‘‘leak,’’ 
but no one who knows the circumstances feels 
any doubt that there was. The evidence that 
the President’s intention to send a note to the 
belligerents became known to certain men is 
convincing. They foresaw the effect of the 
note on the price of stocks, and thereupon sold 
certain stocks ‘‘short.’’ When the news became 
generally known and prices declined rapidly, 
they bought the same stocks back again at 
prices that left them great profits. 

The only proof of the ‘‘leak’’ is that the 
stock-market raid came at precisely the time 
when a raid would have occurred had news of 
the President’s intention got out, and that no 
other cause for it has been even suggested. 
Anyone who can put two and two together 
could not fail to draw the natural inference. 





If there were no ‘‘leak,’’ the coincidence is 
more than extraordinary ; it is marvelous. 

There have been many parallel cases. Not 
long ago the government began negotiations 
for the purchase of the Danish West Indies. 
Since for one reason or another former plans 
for the sale had failed, the government of 
Denmark particularly requested that the mat- 
ter should be kept entirely secret until a treaty 
should be made. Although few persons knew 
of the affair, it was almost immediately be- 
trayed, to the great annoyance of our own gov- 
ernment, and to the peril of the negotiations. 

Senators of the United States are sworn to 
keep secret the proceedings that go on when 
the doors of the Senate are closed to the pub- 
lic; yet the newspapers report those proceed- 
ings quite as fully as they report the doings in 
open Senate. 

These are merely specific illustrations of the 
fact that there are ‘‘leaks’’ wherever there are 
government secrets. If the whole truth could 
be known, what revelations there would be of 
the knowledge that each of the belligerents in 
Europe has of events and conditions in the 
capitals of other countries! Of course there are 
spies everywhere, but they would be helpless 
if there were no ‘‘leaky’’ government officers 
and employees. It has been so from _the begin- 
ning; it will be so to the end. Men no more 
than women can keep a secret. 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE 


N the social world woman has long been 
] the arbiter of manners. It is part of the 

deference shown her by civilized man that 
he is more polite in her presence than out of 
it. He stands, he takes off his hat, he forbears 
from sprawling over a chair or sofa, he elimi- 
nates profanity from his conversation, he shows 
in a hundred ways that he admits her to be a 
restraining force. In return he exacts from her 
a finer propriety, a more agreeable address 
and a higher standard of decorum than he 
exacts from men. Dr. Johnson was loutish in 
his own behavior, but he could not endure 
loutishness in a woman. He believed that a 
woman’s manners, like her morals, were of 
supreme value to the world. Touchstone in As 
You Like It is but a jester—what men called 
a fool; yet his one behest to his rustic bride 
is that she should ‘‘bear her body more seem- 
ing.’? Mr. Edmund Gosse says prettily of the 
stepmother whom he loved that her demeanor 
was so persuasive, ‘‘it would have brought a 
tiger fawning to her crinoline. ’’ 

Because women have for centuries domi- 
nated their households, and have had but little 
control or authority elsewhere, their private 
manners are more unembarrassed and more 
dignified than their public manners. Socially, 
they know what is due to themselves and to 
others. Domestically, they are in every class 
of life a refining and civilizing influence. But 
their standard of taste, so preéminent at home, 
is likely to be lowered abroad. Their under- 
standing of mutual rights, which is the keynote 
of their personal prestige, becomes confused 
when they enter the commercial, the civic or 
the political world and encounter situations to 
which they are not yet wholly accustomed. 

The women who unfurled their suffrage 
banner in the President’s face when he opened 
Congress committed what was, after all, a 
trivial offense against taste. Mr. Wilson was 
busy with his speech, Congress was paying 
him its usual measure of attention, and a 
doorkeeper pulled the banner down. The only 
noticeable thing about the incident is the fact 
that men, who in private life may have been 
less well-mannered than those women, had a 
higher respect for the situation, because they 
understood it better. Men are also likely to 
be more polite to their opponents in a debate 
than women are. They listen with some show 
of interest, they behave with urbanity ; and it 
is not because they are either interested or 
urbane, but because they have had long train- 
ing in the give-and-take of platform civilities. 
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GAINS FOR PROHIBITION 


DVOCATES of prohibition have recently 
A had occasion to rejoice over three im- 
portant events favorable to their cause. 

To take the matters in the inverse order of 
their importance, the Senate has passed a bill 
that, if enacted, will close every saloon in the 
District of Columbia. It is not absolute pro- 
hibition, for Washington is the headquarters 
and the residence of the ambassadors, minis- 
ters and legations of other countries, who are 
accustomed to the use of wine and liquors, and 
who might be expected to resent the passage 
of a law that should restrict their privileges. 
But if the House concurs with the Senate, 
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there will be an end of much of the evil and 
scandal that results from the open barrooms 
in the national capital. 

The other bill passed by the Senate forbids 
the circulation in states under a prohibition 
law of newspapers containing liquor adver- 
tisements. If it becomes a law, it will virtually 
compel every newspaper in the land to refuse 
such advertising, or else to decline to receive 
subscriptions from persons in prohibition 
states; and even were they to reject such sub- 
scriptions they might not be safe against a 
post-office order excluding them from the mails 
in those states. So it may be assumed that the 
proposed law will prevent the liquor interests 
from advertising in any public journal that 
has more than a local circulation. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Court has rendered 
a decision of which it is hardly too much to 
say that it makes the United States govern- 
ment the most effective agent in enforcing the 
state prohibitory laws. The legislature of West 
Virginia passed a stringent law forbidding the 
shipment of intoxicating liquor into the state, 
even by private persons for their own use. A 
case was made up to test the constitutionality 
of the law. The highest court has now decided 
that it is valid. Heretofore the weak point of 
all prohibitory laws has lain in the difficulty 
of proving that liquor brought into a state was 
intended for sale. Now, when a state excludes 
it absolutely, and the national government up- 
holds the state in doing so, even to the extent 
of using its own power to prevent shipments, 
there is at last a prospect that prohibition will 
prohibit. 

eg 


“BUFFALO BILL” 


ITH the death of Col. William F. 

\ \ Cody an era came to an end. He was 

the most picturesque, the best known 
and almost the last of the old-time scouts and 
Indian fighters whose services made possible 
the settlement of the West. 

‘Buffalo Bill’? was no stage hero, no dime- 
novel scout, although for thirty years he was 
the manager and centre of interest in the re- 
markable ‘‘Wild West’? show and an object 
of adulation to every live boy in America. 
He had behind him an admirable history 
of solid achievement. Living in a little town in 
Kansas at a time when the struggle between 
the pro-slavery and the free-soil men ‘was 
raging, he was early forced by the death of his 
father to earn his living. He did it by acting as 
a sort of bill clerk for the freighters who were 
‘*toting’’? West from the Mississippi. Trailing 
along with the creaking ox wagons, the eleven- 
year-old boy learned to ride and to shoot, to 
read ‘‘sign’’ and to meet the craft of the red 
men with greater craft and courage. As dis- 
patch rider for the pony express he added to 
his skill as a horseman, a trailer and a shot. 

The Civil War broke out, and he enlisted. 
After honorable service in the war he became 
a professional buffalo hunter for the Kansas 
Pacific Railway, under contract to furnish so 
much meat a month for the section hands. 
But the army drew him back. He became a 
government scout, then chief of scouts, and 
in that capacity served under Gens. Sheridan, 
Sherman, Carr, Custer, Crook, Miles, Merritt 
and numerous others distinguished in the long 
campaign against the Indians. All of them 
have testified to the skill and fidelity with 
which he performed his duties. 

It will be seen, then, that the boys have had 
good reason for their hero worship of ‘‘ Buffalo 
Bill.’? He was a real man, and played a man’s 
part in an epoch dotted thick with purple 
patches and picturesque adventure. And the 
great aggregation of rough riders that Col. 
Cody got together was not only incomparably 
the best exhibition of the kind in the world 
but also clean, wholesome and refreshing. In 
it the courts of Europe found something to stir 
their jaded senses, and America beheld her 
own vigorous youth. When the long lines of 
horsemen formed in squadron, and the colonel, 
white-haired and white-bearded, but straight 
as a rifle barrel to the last, rode forward on 
his splendid horse, Tucker, and swept his 
great gray sombrero from his head with a 
motion that was grace itself, you went away 
with the feeling that you had seen something 
worth while. The era is ended now. There 
will never be another ‘‘ Buffalo Bill.’’ 


ail 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On January 19 the House of 
Representatives passed the public buildings 
bill, appropriating $38,000,000. The bill has 
been vigorously assailed as ‘‘pork - barrel’’ 
legislation. —- The President urged on the 























Congress the passage of the two bills, known 
as the Shields - Adamson and Meyers - Ferris 
pills, which provide for the development of 
water power in navigable streams or within 


the public domain.—The Ways and Means | 


Committee has drafted a bill to‘meet the deficit 
in the government revenues by increased in- 
heritanee taxes and on excess profits of busi- 
ness. A bond issue of some $300, 000,000 is also 
to be proposed. ° 


HE PRESIDENT ON PEACE.—On 

January 22 President Wilson read before 
the Senate a remarkable message, in which he 
set forth his views concerning the kind of 
peace that this country would be glad to help 
make permanent. He held that the peace 
should be not a ‘‘victory’’ peace, but one agreed 
to by equals; that it should recognize the fact 
that great nations have no right to dispose of or 
to coerce small nations; that Poland therefore 
be made united, free and independent ; that all 
European nations be ‘‘accorded free access to 
the open sea’’—meaning, apparently, the neu- 
tralization of the Dardanelles; that the peace 
should recognize the principle of absolute free- 
dom of the seas; that it should limit military 
and naval armaments; and that it should 
recognize an international form of the Monroe 
Doctrine—that is, that no nation has the right 
to force its form of government on another. 
The message was eloquent and elevated in 
tone; it was received with varying sentiments 
at home and abroad, according as its readers 
were in sympathy with its pacific sentiments 
and ideals. Abroad, the chief criticism was 
directed against the proposition that the peace 
should not be a victor’s peace; in England and 
France especially public sentiment believes an 
Allied victory essential to a peace that has the 
elements of permanence. 


oS 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—The legislature 

of North Dakota passed a bill giving 
women the right to vote for President, and 
another that submits a constitutional amend- 
ment, giving women the entire suffrage, to the 
vote of the people. Gov. Frazier has signed 
both bills. ° 


EPUBLICAN POLITICS.—The action 

of the ‘‘regular’’ Republican majority of 
the executive committee of the Republican 
National Committee in electing a vice chairman 
to the National Committee against the protests 
of the Progressive members has precipitated 
another disagreement between the two wings 
of the reunited party. The men who follow 
Mr. George W. Perkins have threatened to 
withdraw from the National Committee and 
begin the reorganization of the Progressive 
party unless the act of the executive committee 
is rescinded and a meeting of the full committee 
called. ° 


ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—On 

January 22 the Department of State 
instructed Ambassador Gerard to find out 
whether there were any Americans among the 
one hundred and three sailors of neutral nations 
brought into a German port by the steamer 
Yarrowdale, which was taken as a prize by 
the latest German commerce destroyer. If there 
are any such, our government, it was added, 
would demand their release. It is believed 
that Germany may take this opportunity to 
enter on negotiations intended to settle clearly 
what is to be the status of 
armed merchantmen on 
the high seas. 

eo 

HE ‘* LEAK’? IN- 

VESTIGATION.— 
Mr. Sherman L. Whipple 
of Boston was appointed 
counsel to the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, which 
is investigating the stock 
market transactions that 
preceded the publication 
of President Wilson’s ‘‘peace note.’’ The com- 
mittee, in session in New York, ordered the 
Stock Exchange authorities to get from all 
the members of the exchange a full record of 
the dealings of their customers in the stock 
market between December 10 and December 23, 
and then suspended the hearings until the 
records were received. 


od 


EXICO.—The regular troops under Gen. 

Pershing, who have been in Mexico since 
Villa’s raid on Columbus, New Mexico, quietly 
began to withdraw toward the border. The 
War Department would not admit that final 
orders to withdraw from Mexico had been 
given, but that result was generally expected. 
As the regulars return to the border, most of 
the militia still in service there will be sent 
home, 





SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From January 18 to January 24) 


Winter continued to lock the belligerent 
armies into their trenches except here and 
there along the extended fronts. In Roumania 
there was more fighting than there was any- 
where else; most of it was without definite 


| 
| 


result, but on January 20 Berlin announced 
that Mackensen had taken the important town 


| of Nanesti on the south bank of the Sereth near 


the mouth of the Ramnicu. A Bulgarian force 
crossed the Danube near its mouth, but it was 
driven back again. 

There were reports that Russian pressure on | 
the eastern flank had obliged Mackensen to | 
abandon Braila, but they were not officially | 
substantiated. Among the Moldavian moun- | 
tains and in the Trotus Valley the Russians 
held their own against continuous German 
assaults. If the Russian line is pierced here, 
all their positions along the Sereth will be 
outflanked. 

The British gained some further ground 
toward Kut el Amara, particularly on the east 
bank of the Tigris, which they cleared of the 
enemy’s troops. 

Berlin reported that south of Riga the Ger- 
mans in repeated attacks had pushed back the 
Russian line more than a mile. 

Elsewhere only artillery fighting was re- 
ported. 

It was given out that the King of Greece 
had yielded at last to the Entente pressure and 

; , _., that Greek troops 
and war material 
were being hurried- 
ly moved into the 
Peloponnesus. It 
was rumored that 
considerable bodies 
of Allied troops 
were on their way 
to Saloniki, and that 
as soon as the Greek 
menace was removed 
from Gen. Sarrail’s 
rear a lively offen- 
sive would be begun 
in that quarter. The 
Allied blockade is 
to be raised as soon 
as King Constantine 
has complied with 
the final demands of 
the Allied ultimatum. Representatives of the 
four chief Entente Powers are to be stationed 
at Athens, and the King will not be permitted 
any longer to paralyze the military activities 
at Saloniki, according to the present plans of 
the Entente. | 

Additional classes of the Swiss army have 
been mobilized. Switzerland still fears that its | 
territory may be violated—presumably by Ger- 
many, since the other nations would have no | 
object in doing so. The new German law pro- 
hibiting all importations into Germany except | 
by permission of the Chancellor has also caused 
considerable uneasiness and loss in Switzer- 
land. The step was taken in order to restrict 
importation to indispensable commodities, to 
reduce the unfavorable trade balance, and | 
prevent the further depreciation of German | 
exchange. 

On January 23 news came from London of 
two naval engagements in the North Sea; 
only the smaller craft were engaged on both 
sides. In one of the clashes a British destroyer 
was sunk, and in the other, one and perhaps 
more German vessels were.destroyed. Unoffi- 
cial reports from Holland were that no less 
than eight were sunk or crippled. It is believed 
that the German boats were trying to get away 
from the harbor at Zeebrugge, where they 
were in danger of being frozen in. 

A great explosion destroyed one of the largest 
munitions plants in England on January 19. 
The plant was situated in East London,— 
more definite information has not passed the 
censor, —and the explosion caused the death of 
sixty-nine people and the destruction of an 
immense amount of property. 

Germany has withdrawn the accusation of 
unneutral conduct it made against Mr. Vopicka, 
the United States minister to Roumania. 

The German commerce raider, still at large 
in the Atlantic, is believed to be the Méwe, 
which once before got free on a career of de- 
struction and safely returned to Germany. It 
is not certain how many ships she has sunk, 
but about twenty-one, according to the latest 
reports. It is believed that one or two of her 
prizes have been armed and supplied with a 
prize crew, in order to assist in the raid on 
British commerce; the steamer St. Theodore 
is named as one so equipped. On January 19 
Berlin announced that the British steamer 
Yarrowdale, one of the Méwe’s prizes, had 
come into a German port with 469 prisoners— 
the crews of captured merchant vessels. 

Lloyds announces the sinking of six or seven 
merchant ships, presumably by submarines, 
almost every day. Most of them are British, 
but French, Norwegian, Danish, Japanese 
and Spanish ships were in the list this week. 
Details of the place and circumstances of the 
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INSIDE A BRITISH SUBMARINE. THE 
OFFICER IS LOOKING THROUGH 
THE PERISCOPE 
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LREADY Fisk Bicycle Clubs in all parts of the 

country are clearing the decks for the summer's 
fun—electing officers, arranging for the “Big Doings” 
and planning for the most active club sport in years. 
This is by all means the best time for you to form your 
own Fisk Club, so you will be ready for the summer 
fun right from the start. . 


Let Us Help You Form Your 
Fisk Bicycle Club 
We'll be glad to show you just how to go about it— 
and will fit you out without charge, with many of the 
things you will need, such as outing hats, membership 
buttons and wheel pennants for each member, signal 
officer's flag, club pennant and so on. 


Write Now for FREE Booklet 
**How to Form a Fisk Club’’ 


This will tell you everything about 
your club, contains complete signal drill 
code, and other information club mem- 
bers should have. Send for your copy 
right away. Use coupon below. 


Free Subscription to the 
Fisk Club News 


This interesting little magazine is of 
general interest to all boys who love out- 
door sports. It tells of the activities of 
the boys who are members of the Fisk 
Bicycle Clubs and has 
illustrated accounts of 
their fun. We will be 
pleased to add the names 
of a few more boys to the 
subscription list, free of 
charge. Use coupon below. 





THE FisK RuBBER Co. 


of N. Y 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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sinking are rarely given, and it is hard to tell 
whether the vessels are or are not warned. 
The Czar addressed a rescript to the new 
premier, Prince Golitzin, calling on him to 
bend all his energies toward supplying the 
Russian armies more efficiently. The new min- 
istry has not shown its hand yet. Liberal 
Russians and the allies of Russia in the field 
are uneasy at the increasing influence of Pro- 
topopoff, the Minister of the Interior, who has 
succeeded to the views of Rasputin and to 
some extent to his power at court. 





Fisk Club Chief, The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. Y.C. 
Please send me, without charge, FREE Booklet, ‘‘How to Form a Fisk Club’’ CJ 
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THE CHILDREN 


OF THE CHILDLESS 
By Dora Read Goodale 


E lonely, longing, desolate hearts, 
By childish love unblessed, 
What little, lonely, anxious hearts 
Starve for a mother’s breast! 


So many half-clothed bodies, 
Hungry, and pinched with woe, 
Ache for the gentile kisses 
Your lips ache to bestow! 


Somewhere the locks you dream of— 
Tangled, matted, defiled; 

Somewhere the child you long for, 
Wanting the look of a child. 


Somewhere a rich endowment, 
Ungauged, with none to care; 

Somewhere a precious task laid down; 
Somewhere? Nay, everywhere! 


Bow to the pangs of the spirit! 
Stretch your arms to embrace 
The wastage of human progress— 

The orphanhood of the race. 


Own the debt of your being, 
A rich birthright for these ; 
Pour forth service unstinted— 
Balms and tendernesses: 


And your dawns shall ripple with laughter, 
And hope shall sing in your blood, 

And a child shall thaw his unsunned heart 
At the flame of your motherhood. 


o 9 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE CROWDS 


7 0,” said David Donaldson with decision, 
“T won’t go into the church. You’re all 
right yourself, Fred. If church members 
were all like you, it would be different. 

But I can’t stand the hypocrites you’ve 

got in with you. Look across the street; 

there goes Dr. Jamison—a long- faced, praying 
scoundrel, and everyone knows it. I’d rather stay 
on the outside than associate with such men.” 

At the next corner his companion turned. “Let’s 
go down Fort Street,’ he suggested. 

David dréw back. ‘“‘What for?” he ejaculated. 
“That’s not an agreeable walk, if you ask me.” 

“Oh, just a little way. We’ve plenty of time.” 

In silence they walked two or three blocks. 
Then they came to the worst place in all the hide- 
ous length of Fort Street. A drunken woman stag- 
gered from a crumbling shed marked “Saloon.” 
Two men were brawling loudly on the corner. 
Little children playing at marbles were fighting 
and swearing as the game went on. A coarse- 
voiced man was beating a decrepit horse because 
it could not pull its heavy load. 

The young men walked silently along, and their 
faces showed the disgust they felt. At last Fred 
waved his hand toward the street, abounding with 
its unclean life. 

“Dave,” he said, “I like you; you’re a good 
fellow. If everyone outside the church were like 
you, I might stay out myself. Perhaps I could be 
as good a Christian out as in. But I can’t stand the 
rest of your bunch. Look at those men and women, 
those children. Dave, I haven’t much use for your 
outside set. They are low, they are indecent, they 
are—inhuman. You are all right, but I can’t stand 
that part of your crowd.” 

David turned upon his friend in anger. Was he 
to be thrown in with that riffraff? Then he paused. 
After all, was his friend Fred, a genuine, sincere 
Christian, to be counted in with the hypocrites 
inside the church? He laid his hand on his friend’s 
arm and smiled. 

“Your point is well taken, old chap,” he said. “If 
you put it that way, I admit that in spite of your hyp- 
ocrites you people inside the church have got the 
best of us outside. I’ll go with you next Sunday.” 


oe 


THAT “FEELING” IN THE FAMILY 


ES, there is some feeling between the 

Farrar sisters —” 

“And a very sweet, sisterly feeling I 
hope it is,” said a gentle old lady who 
was passing through the room. The door 
closed; the two women in the window 

seat continued their discussion of the sisters whose 
feeling for each other was in nowise friendly. 

Why is this ‘‘feeling’’ so often observed between 
members of the same family? A certain man who 
for three years has worked night and day invent- 
ing an electrical labor-saving machine meets a 
friend and pours forth, perhaps in more or less 
technical terms, his faith in the work to which he 
is devoting his life. He passes on, comparing his 
attentive, sympathetic friend with his brother, who 
sometimes leaves the room with a frown when he 
tries to talk about the subject nearest his heart. 
The politely attentive friend probably enough 
tells the first man he meets that he has wasted ten 
minutes that morning listening to Brown “rave 
over that crazy notion of his”; and that very day 
Brown’s brother whirls round in his office chair 
and confides to his partner: “I don’t know one 
thing about electricity,—the subject gets on my 
nerves,—but I have faith in John. When he needs 
more cash he can call on me. Some day there will 
be one member of our family to be proud of!” 

Now, this brother does not weary John with a 
recital of the names and business reliability of all 
his customers; why should John be offended be- 
cause the merchant cannot patiently listen to his 
“ravings”? Members of a family, as individuals, 
have rights that are too often overlooked. 

A theological student produced several of his 
sermons one morning and began to read them to 
an admiring father and mother, and to a married 
brother who was supposed to be filled with admi- 
ration. As he turned page after page he noticed 
that his brother was nodding and grimacing to the 
infant that lay gurgling in his arms. At last he 
could stand it no longer. 

“I care no more about your baby than you do 
about my sermons!” he cried hotly as he left the 
room. 

That young man had never held a baby in his 
arms and did not know the overpowering sensa- 
tion it gives—especially when the baby is your own. 
The young father, an accountant, had never risen 
to the heights to which a man ascends when he 
reads the words he has written for the help and 
betterment of mankind. It was easy enough for 
“feeling” to arise; until both learn tolerance, it 
will not subside. 

An ideal situation exists in a family in which the 





























daughter is a writer of pleasant short stories. Her 
unimaginative father revels in facts but cares 
nothing for fiction. He considers it as his duty, 
however, to read his daughter’s stories. One night 
his daughter found him in the library so engaged. 

“O father, don’t waste your time over that!” she 
cried. “You are too tired.” But her dutiful father 
continued to read of poor Aunt Matilda’s grief 
when she discovered the theft of her Christmas 
bank. A minute or two later he looked over his 
glasses at his daughter, who was intent upon her 
embroidery, closed the magazine quietly and 
picked up a paper at his elbow. Aunt Matilda was 
forgotten. 

“Eleanor,” he presently demanded, “did you 
know that it was estimated that about seven hun- 
dred million dollars’ worth of material is wasted in 
this country in a single year?” 

“No, father, I didn’t,” replied the young woman, 
about whose lips there lurked only the suspicion 
of a smile. She was not aware of this startling 
state of affairs and, after five minutes, could not 
have told whether the country wasted millions or 
billions of dollars. But she loved her father and 
admired him for his knowledge of many subjects 
that interested her not at all. She knew that her 
father loved her and that he was proud of her 
work, which others admired. There was not the 
slightest “feeling”? between them. 

A broad-minded person can live peaceably with 
anyonpe—even the members of his own family. 
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THE SMOKE CURE 


OME seventy years ago there lived in the 
S valley of the Genesee a man named Stoner, 

known far and near as “The Honest Old 
Dutchman.” Like many another settler, Stoner 
added to his income by making shingles, for which 
the virgin forest offered ample material. 

The great, straight-grained pines were felled 
and sawed into sections of shingle length. From 
these cylindrical sections the shingles were split, 
and skillfully shaved by hand and packed into 
bundles, to be drawn by ox team to the market 
fifty miles away. 

To make sure that the shingles were of uniform 
quality, it was customary for the buyer to draw 
out one here and there from a few bundles; but 
those bought of ‘The Honest Old Dutchman” were 
no longer drawn, for they were made on honor. 

On one of Stoner’s trips to the city he received, 
among other things, a barrel of pork jn exchange 
for his shingles. When good Dame Stoner came 
to cook the pork, she found it spoiled, “‘shprung,” 
as the natives put it. 

“Meester Turner,” said Stoner, on his next visit 
to the trader, ‘‘dot porg you solt me shprung. 
Nein goot. Bah!” 

“Oh, smoke it a little, Mr. Stoner, and it will be 
all right,’ Turner advised him airily. 

“You dinks dat schmoge pusiness make bad 
dings goot?” inquired Stoner. 

“Ves, just remember that, Stoner. Smoke will 
fix it,” assured Turner. 

“All righd,” promised Stoner. ‘‘I ’member dat 
schmoge pusiness.” 

Reaching home he set to work making a load of 
shingles of the poorest material available,—worm- 
eaten, brashy, worthless,—using his prime shingles 
only to face the bundles. Turner readily accepted 4 
the load without drawing, and paid for it, and the 
two men parted without reference to the “shprung” 
pork or ‘‘de schmoge pusiness.” But when next 
they met the buyer’s complaisance had vanished. 

“What do you mean, Stoner,” stormed Turner, 
“by bringing me such rotten stuff as that last load 
of shingles? Worst I ever saw. Honest Old Dutch- 
man, indeed!” 

“Dose shingles pad?” inquired Stoner inno- 
cently. ‘Oh, shust sechmoge ’em a leedle, Meester 
Turner, schmoge ’em a leedle dey pe all righd.” 
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MRS. GUNNEY’S ULTIMATUM 


ss ASSETT,” requested Mr. Gunney, leaning 
over the counter of the general store, “I 
wish you’d give me ’bout a pound of 
crackers and mebbe five cents’ wuth of cheese. 
You needn’t wrop it up,” he went on as Mr. Bassett 
reached for the twine. “I expect to eat it right 
here, if you don’t mind the crumbs.” 

Caleb Peaslee, watching placidly, turned to Mr. 
Gunney. 

“Ain’t that a kind of light diet for you, Obed?” 
he asked. “Wife ain’t left ye, has she?” 

Mr. Gunney shifted his feet and reddened per- 
ceptibly. 

‘Wal, yes,” he admitted, “I d’know but ye could 
call it that. She’s gone over to Dedham for the 
day.” 

Caleb grinned with neighborly malice. 

“She didn’t leave a great sight of grub cooked 
up,” he said, “if you’re down to crackers and 
cheese already. What you ben doin’, Obed?” 

Obed looked at Caleb with a whimsical smile. 

“Twas my fault, Caleb,” he admitted sheep- 
ishly, “and now I’m gettin’ paid out for it. 

“Prob’ly it was six months ago—my wife says 
*twas, but it don’t seem nothin’ like that long ago 





to me—that she begun to pester me ‘bout fixin’ the 
kitchen chimley. She claimed it didn’t draw as it | 
ought to, and, to be honest, there were times when 
it smoked consid’able. But you know how ’tis. A | 
man does the work that seems to be crowdin’ him 
wust, and lets the rest go with a lick and a promise 
—and in this case ’bout all the chimley got was | 
the promise. 

“Course I was cal’ latin’ to fix it when I got round 
to it, but it was one of them jobs that seems ’sif 
they can be done ’bout as well one time as another, 
and fin’ly my wife quit talkin’ ’bout it, and I let it 
go out of my mind complete. 

“T noticed from time to time that when she’d be 
cookin’ and I was round the kitchen she’d be kind 
of short and curt with me, and her mouth would be 
shut sort of tight; but that ain’t oncommon with 
most women, and it’s better to let ’em alone at 
such times, I’ve found. 

“IT s’pose what brought things to a head was 
my goin’ off with Ben Somers yesterday. I suppose 
I might jest as well and better been at home fixin’ 
that chimley; as I told you, since she quit talkin’ 
*bout it, I ain’t thought of it scurcely. I told her 
them very words this mornin’, and they only made 
her madder. 

“*Wal,’ s’she, ‘you pay heed to what I say this 
time, for it’s my last word. 

“There was food ’nough cooked this mornin’ 
for one person’s breakfast,’ she says, bitin’ the 
words off short, ‘and I et it myself. What you’re 
goin’ to do for breakfast I don’t know, but J ain’t 
goin’ to get it for you—not on that stove, with the 
chimley in the shape it is now! 

“Pm goin’ to get ready now,’ s’she, ‘and go 
over to Dedham for the day. I’ll be back to-night, 





and if by that time you’ve got that chimley fixed, 
well and good. But,’ she says, with her mouth shut 
tighter’n ary bear trap you ever see, ‘not one 
spoonful of victuals do I cook over that stove till it 
is fixed—and you can lay your mind to that!’ 

“And with that,” continued Mr. Gunney gloom- 
ily, “off she went, and I make no doubt she was in 
the right on’t.” 

He rose and brushed the cracker crumbs from 
his lap. 

“I guess I'd better be gettin’ back to work on 
that chimley,” he remarked soberly; and Bassett 
and Mr. Peaslee grinned in sympathy. 
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ENGLISHWOMEN ON THE FARM 


WV Ie have heard many stories in this country 
of the way in which the women of Germany, 
France and England have taken up the 

work that the men have had to lay down as they 
stepped into the trenches; work in many cases 
that women have rarely done before and for which 
they were supposed to have no qualifications. One 
of the most interesting things is the way in which 
women of society or of the stage—the types that 
are supposed to be least fitted for hard labor and 
least supposed to engage in it—have volunteered 
for the roughest sort of work in the factories or on 
the farm. 

The picture shows three young women who have 
undertaken to carry on the work of King George’s 
famous stock farm at Sandringham, in Norfolk. It 
was originally published in Country Life, which 
says: d 

The King has been very fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Miss Marjory Maxfield, Miss Hilda 








Hobson and Miss Phyllis Hobson. They took up 
farm work about eight months ago as the form of 
patriotism they preferred, and certainly at Sand- 
ringham their powers of endurance and hard work 
are thoroughly tested. Live stock make both early 
and late demands on attention. It is necessary to 
be up betimes to feed and milk them, and until 
darkness comes the work continues. But the three 
ladies are keeping up the establishment to the 
very high standard with which it is associated. 

Women are at work on farms in every part of 
England, and in many eases their work is prized 
not as a last resort in an emergency but because 
it is faithful and intelligent and competent. A cer- 
tain farmer went to the labor exchange seeking 
for hands to help him with his beets. There were 
only six young women available, and they had 
previously been singers in an opera troupe. He 
laughed at the idea of engaging them, but finally 
consented to give them a trial. They cultivated the 
beets so well that they carried off a prize that had 
been offered for the best crop in the neighborhood. 
At the end of the harvest they were as much 
pleased as the farmer, and agreed to come back 
the next year. 

It need not be supposed that they lived in any 
rough fashion. On the contrary, a neat cottage was 
provided where all the six lodged together. They 
brought a piano with them and made themselves 
quite comfortable. We may well believe that they 
went back to their professional work full of health 
and vigor. 
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A COMMERCE RAIDER OF OTHER 
DAYS 


INCE the European war began, the interest of 

the world has more than once been engaged 

by the romantic exploits of some roving 
German cruiser—the Emden, the Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich or the Méwe. The adventures of those 
daring rovers when the history of the great war is 
finally written will make one of the most interest- 
ing chapters. 

The feats of the German sailors recall the deeds 
of a very brave and clever officer who acted as a 
commerce destroyer in the service of the Confed- 
eracy during the Civil War. Lieut. Charles W. 
Read, a Mississippian in his early twenties, who 
had been in the United States Navy, joined the 
Confederate cruiser Florida on November 4, 1862, 
while she lay at Mobile undergoing repairs. Read 
had already seen gunboat service in the fighting at 
New Orleans. 

On May 6, 1863, off the coast of Brazil, the Flor- 
ida captured the brig Clarence, bound from Rio 
de Janeiro to Baltimore with a cargo of coffee. 
Lieut. Read suggested that he be permitted to take 
the captive, with her cargo and papers intact, and, 
proceeding to Hampton Roads, gain entrance 
there, and either cut out a gunboat or burn the 
shipping gathered in the Roads. Capt. Maffit gave 
him a howitzer, and detailed an assistant engineer 
and twenty men for the enterprise. 

A month later, off the South Carolina coast, the 
Clarence captured and burned the bark Whistling 
Wind, from Philadelphia to New Orleans with 
coal. The next day it picked up the schooner 
Alfred H. Partridge, and Read put her captain 
under a five-thousand-dollar bond to deliver the 
cargo of arms and clothing to the Confederates. 
On June 9 he took the brig Mary Alvina, Boston 
to New Orleans with commissary stores. From his 
prisoners, Read came to the conclusion that an 
attempt to enter Hampton Roads would meet with 
certain failure, and he turned his attention entirely 
to destroying Federal commerce. On June 12, 
within eight miles of Cape Henry, he made four 
captures; the bark Tacony, the schooner M. A. 
Shindler, the schooner Kate Stewart and the brig 
Arabella. Since the Clarence was a poor sailer, the 
young commander transferred his crew and howit- 
zer to the Tacony. The Clarence and the M. A. 
Shindler he burned. The Arabella he bonded for 
thirty thousand dollars and the Kate Stewart for 
seven thousand dollars, and he used the latter to 
take ashore some fifty prisoners. 

Those captures stirred the shipowners, and the 





shipowners promptly stirred up the Secretary of 
the Navy. The naval commanders at Newport 
News, Philadelphia and New York were ordered 
to send out vessels to chase the raider, which they 
did. Meanwhile the Tacony, under her new colors, 
captured the brig Umpire, which, with her cargo 
of sugar and molasses, was burned on June 15. 
Five days later the Tacony seized the packet ship 
Isaac Webb, Liverpool to New York with 750 
passengers on board, and Read bonded her for 
forty thousand dollars. The same day he destroyed 
the fishing schooner Micawber. The clipper ship 
Byzantium and the bark Goodspeed, both bound 
for New York, were sunk on the next day, which 
was June 21, 

By that time there were more than twenty Fed- 
eral vessels pursuing the Tacony, and the shipping 
interests of New York were almost in a state of 
panic. 

Read now sailed northward, and off the coast of 
Massachusetts captured four fishing schooners on 
June 22. The following day he took two more. On 
June 2 he held up the ship Shatemuc, from Liver- 
pool to Boston, carrying a large number of immi- 
grants, and bonded her for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. That night he captured the fish- 
ing schooner Archer. 

As the ammunition for the howitzer had become 
exhausted, Read transferred his crew tothe Archer 
and burned the Tacony. On the morning of June 
26 he picked up Portland Light. Two fishermen, 
who mistook the schooner for a pleasure party, 
piloted her into Portland Harbor. The following 
morning at half past one o’clock Read and his men 
boarded the revenue cutter Caleb Cushing. She 
was captured without an alarm’s being given, but 
the tide was running in before her new masters 
could get her under way, and the wind had 
dropped. They did escape from the harbor, but 
about twenty miles outside two large steamers, 
bearing soldiers and armed civilians, overhauled 
the cutter. Read had not been able to find the 
vessel’s stock of ammunition, and after firing a 
few rounds at the pursuing steamers he put off 
his prisoners, set the cutter on fire and, with his 
crew, took to the boats. He surrendered to the 
commander of the steamer Forest City. 

Lieut. Read made a brief report of his cruise on 
July 30, from Fort Warren, and a more detailed 
one, the following year under a Richmond date. So 
far as the records show, no lives were taken in the 
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MEETING A SHELL FACE TO FACE 
A BRITISH aviator who has been flying in 


-course of the raid. 


France since the beginning of the war told 

Popular Mechanics the story of meeting a 
shell from a German seventeen-inch gun while he - 
was in the air: 

I was at an altitude of about six thousand feet 
one day, and climbing higher at an easy angle, 
when one of those big fellows, almost at the end 
of its long flight, came ploughing along in the 
opposite direction. First, a dark little blur appeared 
ahead at an angle of about thirty-five degrees 
above me. At first it seemed to be coming right at 
me, and I swerved to the left in an instinctive 
effort to dodge the threatened blow. Then a sort 
of droning hum became audible, and that sound 
increased during the two or three seconds that 
elapsed before the big missile came up to me and 
swept past. It was probably several hundred yards 
away at its nearest, but the distance seemed less. 

A few faint stirrings of air began to rock my 
machine even before the shell went by, but the full 
force of the “air wash” came a fraction of a second 
later. Then an almost solid wall of air nearly threw 
me on my beam ends, and I was really hard put 
to it to get the reeling machine back on an even 
keel. For the next mile or two the air was like 
water in the wake of a big side- wheeler, —all 
chopped to pieces,—and the machine rocked like a 
springless motor lorry going over cobbles. The air 
was disturbed for some seconds after a loud roar 
astern had told me that the shell had come to 


earth. 
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TWO HONEST MEN 


HERE are at least two thoroughly honest 

people in Sacramento, says the Union of that 

city, and that is why Miss Maud Williamson 
got back a five-dollar gold piece that was in other 
hands for more than @ week. The money was re- 
turned to her by a blind peanut vender who has a 
stand at Twenty-eighth and M streets. 

Miss Williamson bought a bag of peanuts from 
the man and accidentally gave him a five-dollar gold 
piece instead of a nickel. She missed the coin not 
long afterwards, but it did not occur to her that she 
had paid it out accidentally until some one sug- 
gested that possibility to her several days later. 

She went back to the vender’s stand and asked 
him if he had accidentally taken in a five-dollar 
gold piece instead of a nickel. He put his hand into 
his coat pocket and took out a scrap of paper in 
which the missing gold coin was wrapped. He ex- 
plained to Miss Williamson that one of his cus- 
tomers had been honest enough to return it to him 
when he gave it out as five cents in change. He 
had put it away safely, for he expected that sooner 
or later it would be called for. 
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GENUINE 


HE hard-working shopkeeper, according to 
London Opinion, had vainly ransacked his 
stock in his efforts to please an old lady who 
wanted to purchase a present for her grand- 
daughter. For the fifteenth time she picked up 
and critically examined a neat little purse. 
“Are you quite sure that this is a genuine alli- 
gator skin?” she inquired. 
“Positive, madam,” quoth the dealer. “I shot the 
alligator myself.” 
“It looks rather soiled,” said the lady. 
“That, madam, is where it struck the ground 
when it fell off the tree.” 
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VIA SWITZERLAND 


FRIEND of The Companion who read its 
account of the genesis of Lincoln’s phrase, 
“Government of the people, by the people, 

and for the people,” calls our attention to a 
letter in the New York Nation that discloses an 
anticipatory parallel in a speech by Dr. Schinz, a 
member of the Superior Court of the canton of 
Zurich, at a meeting of the Helvetic Society in 
1830. 

“All Swiss governments,” he said, “must rec- 
ognize that they are merely governments of the 
people, by the people, and for the people (aus dem 
Volke, durch das Volk, und fiir das Volk).” 























ST. VALENTINE’S DAY AT THE “ZOO” 


By B. S. WYCKOFF 


HAT a flutter and what a flurry there | 

W was when the mail man reached the | 

‘*Zoo’’ on the morning of St. 
Valentine’s Day! The mail man was a little 
late, for he had more mail than usual to deliver 
along the way. When he finally opened the 
door and stepped into the main room, with 
his hands full of letters and his bag bulging 
with them, there was such a chattering and 
roaring and grunting and trumpeting as the 
‘*Zoo’’ had not known in many a day. 

‘‘Well, well, friends,’’ cried the mail man, 
‘there’s mail for all of you to-day—lots of it! 
And such big letters, too!’’ 

Right and left he handed out the letters— 
first to Major, the elephant; old Rhino, the 
rhinoceros ; Jocko, Pansy and Fritz, the mon- 
keys; and Polly, the parrot, and then to the 
bears, the lion, the tiger, the giraffe, the turtle, 
and to all the other birds and beasts that 
crowded round him, each one eager to see 
what St. Valentine had sent. 

** Just look at mine!’’ trumpeted old Major, 
the elephant. ‘‘What a beautiful picture! And 
these lines, too!’’ 

In Jungle-land, in Jungle-land, 

Our hearts are beating true; 


We wish that you were back with us, 
And not in that old Zoo. 


When he read the lines old Major sighed so 





loud that he shook the building. He was just 


beginning to tell the others about his childhood 
home in Jungle-land, when Rhino, holding his 
valentine on the end of his horn, began to 
grunt. 

‘*Here is what I got,’’ said Rhino. ‘‘I don’t 
quite understand what it means. ’’ 

Dainty creature that you are, 
Take this message from afar; 
Borrow wings of a bumblebee, 
And fly across the world to me. 

All the animals chuckled, for they knew 
that some one was having sport with old Rhino; 
but before anyone got the courage to tell him 
so in plain words, Jocko began to chatter 
wildly. 

‘*My valentine is the biggest and best!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘See that beautiful picture, and just 
listen to this.’’ 

Oh, fairest being of the Zoo, 

Take the heart I dare to send; 
At the slightest frown from you 

It would break and never mend. 

Pansy and Fritz were trying to read aloud 
their valentines, too, but they had to give up 
doing so because Polly Parrot was chattering 
away so noisily over hers. This is the way her 
verse ran: 

Handsome bird of the curving beak, 
Day and night I hear you speak; 
Every single word you utter 

Sets my foolish heart aflutter. 


Then Mr. Brown Bear proudly read his 





To Clara Bell 


By EUDORA S. BUMSTEAD 


ORAWN BY 
SEARS GALLAGHER 












This little rime shall be 
a sign 
I love you best of any; 


So you're my own 
dear Valentine, 


And I’m your 
true love, 


Benny. 
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valentine, which came in an envelope that 
bore the postmark of a town in the far-off 
mountains: 


They think that I am sleeping 
In my den beneath the pine, 

But all the time I’m dreaming 
Of my beary valentine. 


Mr. Polar Bear growled a little when he 
opened his letter, but soon he smiled and read 
the message to the others: 


O bear so big and white and growly, 
In regions near the Pole, 

Where winds are always keen and howly, 
There lives a kindred soul 

Who sends across the land and sea 
A loving greeting down to thee. 


‘*‘Just listen to my valentine!’’ cried the 
tiger. ‘‘I don’t think much of it!’’ 


Tiger, tiger, purr away 

Lazily throughout the day. 
All the children fear you well; 
Why they do I cannot tell, 
For I’m very certain that 

You are nothing but a cat. 


Prince, the lion, had the longest valentine 
of all: 
Held by cruel bars 
All thy lonely days, 
Longing for the stars 
And the jungle ways, 
Do not fret and rage 
That unhappy fate 
Keeps you in a cage 
From your loving mate. 
Know how proud is she 
That you play your part 
Ever royally, 
With a lion’s heart. 


Then the other animals in turn read the 
valentines that the mail man had brought them, 
and all the morning the ‘‘Zoo’’ was in such an 
uproar that the visitors—whose eyes could not 
see the valentines—did not know what to make 
of it. And the birds and animals were so busy 
reading and re-reading valentines, and talking 
them over with one another, that they could 
hardly stop to eat dinner. 





father about her valentine he said, ‘‘ No, little 
daughter, and I am afraid you will not have 
any for several days. The floods down in the 
valley have washed away the tracks, and the 
trains cannot come up the mountain. I am 
afraid you will have to be patient a little 
longer. ’’ 











EDNA’S VALENTINE 


high mountain, there lived a little girl 

named Edna. There were a few other 
houses near, where the men lived who brought 
the gold up from the mines deep down in the 
mountain, but there were no little girls or boys 
for Edna to play with. 

Often she would have been lonely had it not 
been for the pigeons that lived in a little house 
all their own in the yard. Such pretty pigeons 
they were! Some were white, some were gray, 
and some were both gray and white with shin- 
ing purple feathers on their necks. They were 
so tame that they would alight on Edna’s 
shoulders or her head, or perch on her knee to 
eat from her hand. 

; One’ Christmas time, when Edna was nearly 
Six years old, Grandmother came for a visit, 
and brought with her a little cousin whose 
name was Alice. They stayed for ever and ever 
So many days, and Edna, at last, had a little 
girl to play with. What fun they had with the 
toys that Santa Claus had brought them and 
what fun they had out of doors with the 
pigeons! Alice was so kind and gentle that 
in a little while the pigeons were no more 
afraid of her than they were of Edna. 


T: a little house far up on the side of a high, 


By SUSANNA C. MABEE 


and Alice to go home, and then Edna gave 
Alice one of the pigeons, a white one named 
Snowflake, to take home with her. Alice car- 
ried it in a covered basket, and she was so 
happy to think that she could have pretty 
Snowflake for her véry own. 

Edna missed Alice very much when she had 
gone; but she was a happy-hearted little girl, 
and so did not fret about it but made the most 
of playing alone again. 

One morning mother said to her, ‘‘ Valen- 
tine’s Day is coming soon. Don’t you think we 
should be making some valentines ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, mother!’’ she eried; ‘‘and I must 
go right to work, for I love so many people I 
shall have to make a great many.’’ 

So they went to work and made a lot of pretty 
valentines, and father carried them to the post 
office and started them on their way to all the 
people that Edna loved. Then Edna began to 
wonder whether anyone would send her a 
valentine. Every day when her father came 
home she asked if he had brought her one. He 
always said, ‘‘Oh, it’s not St. Valentine’s 
Day yet.’’ At last the evening before Valen- 








tine’s Day came, and when Edna asked her 


By and by the time came for grandmother | 


She was a disappointed little girl; but she 
| tried hard not to think about it, and went to 
| bed and was soon fast asleep. In the morning, 
| bright and early, she woke up, and the very 
first thing she thought was, ‘‘Now it really is 
| St. Valentine’s Day!’’ and then, ‘‘But the 
floods are keeping back all my valentines, and 
I won’t have a single one. O dear!’’ 

Just then she heard a little noise—tap! tap! 
—on her window, and there on the window sill 
| was a white pigeon! She opened the window 
| and he spread his wings and tried to fly in, but 
| he was so tired he just dropped to the floor. 
| Then Edna picked him up to warm and stroke 
| him and saw something on his leg. When she 
| looked to see what it was, she found a tiny 
| letter tied by a little band to one of his legs. 
Downstairs she ran, calling, ‘‘ Father! Mother! 
| Look! look! See what I have! A valentine has 
| come, in spite of the floods. Snowflake has 
| brought it. Please take it, and I will carry him 
| out to the pigeon house to rest and have some 
breakfast. When I come back you may read my 
| valentine. ’’ 

Away she went, and was back in a moment 
to hear what the valentine said. Here it is: 


TO EDNA 


Over mountain, plains and valley 
I’ve flown for many a day, 

And now that I have reached here, 
I hope you’ll let me stay. 

I was lonely and unhappy 

Far from you and all the rest, 

For it’s hard to be away from home 
And those you love the best. 

So the little girl who took me 
Sends me flying back to you, 

To bear a loving eting 

From a heart both kind and true. 











DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


DREAMS FOR THREE 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Three little dreams flew in from the south, 
And they flew in a swift, straight line. 
One was a dream of peaches and cream, 
And that little dream was mine; 
I dreamed that a pretty white cloth was 
' spread 
With the round moon set for a dish, 
And | ate in state of peaches and cream 
As much as my heart could wish. 


The next little dream was a funny one! 
It came to Molly O'Lear; 
She thought that she rode on a great green 
goose 
That bucked like a Texas steer; 
It flopped about till it knocked her off, 
And it cackled, “Gingerbread joke!” 
And Molly wondered what that could be, 


And while she was wondering woke. 


The last little dream was best of all. 
It flew to Elizabeth Lee. 

She swung in a hammock, embroidered 

with snails, 

Way up to the top of a tree; 

And there she found all cuddled away, 
In a sort of cottony nest, 

The Little Lost Princess of Shut-Eye town! 
No wonder her dream was the best. 


°°? 


MY VALENTINE 
By MARY CATHERINE PARSONS 


I have a little valentine 
That some one sent to me. 

It's pink and white and red and blue, 
And pretty as can be. 


Forget-me-nots are round the edge, 
And tiny roses, too; 

And such a lovely piece of lace— 
The very palest blue. 


And in the centre there's a heart, 
As red as red can be! 

And on it's written, all in gold, 
“To YOU, with Love from ME.” 





WHY NOT? 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN 
IF ONE MOUSE AND ONE MOUSE 
TOGETHER ARE CALLED “MICE,” 
THEN ONE SPOUSE AND ONE SPOUSE 





TOGETHER SHOULD BE “SPICE”! 
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THE CARE OF A BICYCLE 


ANY boys seem to believe that bicycling 
M and dirt necessarily go together; conse- 

quently they neglect to give their wheels 
the attention that they need. Thus they violate the 
first principle in the care of machinery of every 
kind, which is to keep it free from all sorts of dirt 
that cause undue wear. ‘ 

The first essential in keeping your whee! in the 
best condition is to see that dirt does not remain 
on it. Clean hubs and spokes, a clean chain and 
clean sprockets do much to lengthen the life of a 
bicycle, and also add materially to the pleasure 
of riding it. : 

Ten minutes with a soft cloth once a week is 
usually time enough to spend on the frame and 
handlebars. A long-handled brush, with bristles 
on the side as well as on the end, is a very handy 
tool with which to clean round the hubs and the 
erank hanger. 

The chain requires a little more effort. You 
should give it a bath in kerosene three or four 
times a year, and oftener if necessary. A good 
way to grease the chain after you have cleaned 
it is to boil it in mutton tallow to which you have 
added a little powdered graphite. That will pene- 
trate to every working surface, insure nearly per- 
fect lubrication, and make the chain very quiet 
and easy running. Between cleanings, lubricate 
the chain weekly with stick graphite. A very good 
substitute in an emergency is a piece of white 
soap, but the use of it is not to be recommended 
as a regular practice. 


LUBRICATION 

Lubricating the rest of the mechanism is much 
simpler and is less often needed. Once a year you 
should pack the headpost and the crank hanger 
with a light cup grease or with vaseline. Treat 
the hub bearings and the coaster brake in the 
same way, but look at them more frequently. 
Twice during the riding season is often enough 
for the average rider. 

Once a year take the bicycle all apart and thor- 
oughly clean and lubricate it. While it is apart 
examine all of the balls, and if any are chipped 
or worn replace them with new ones. After you 
have reassembled the machine, carefully adjust 
the bearings. To adjust the front hub, tighten the 
cones on the axle until there is no lost motion 
or play, but do not get them so tight that the 
weight of the tire valve will not move the wheel 
freely. Make the test with the wheel in the forks 
and with the nuts tightened. If you make the test 
with the nuts loose, you run the risk of squeezing 
the cones in a little and making the wheel fit too 
closely when you tighten the nuts. Adjust the 
coaster-brake bearings in the same way, by the 
cone on the sprocket end of the hub. 

Give particular care to the adjustment of the 
chain, the most important part of the driving mech- 
anism. If you turn the chain round by the pedals, 
you will usually find that it is a little tighter in 
some places than in others. After you have dis- 
covered the tightest point, loosen the nuts on the 
rear axle and move the wheel backward or for- 
ward by the adjusting screws until there is only 
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about one inch of vertical play in the chain half- 
way between the sprockets. Then tighten the nuts 





on the axle, taking care to see that the tire has” 


equal clearances on the two sides between the 
rear forks. If the chain is too tight it will crackle 
and run hard, and if too loose it may jump off the 
sprocket or catch on the crank. 

Adjust the crank hanger by the method that you 
used with the wheel hubs. On most wheels there 
is a lock nut on the left side of the crank that can 
be loosened with a spanner wrench. Next under 
that is a washer, and under that is the cone. Make 
the adjustment with the cone, so that the crank 
will turn freely but with only the slightest evi- 
dence of play. As with the wheels, test the adjust- 
ment after you have tightened the lock nut and 
thereby prevented the cone from moving. At the 
top of the steering head you wiil find a cone and 
a lock nut that need the same kind of attention. 


THE WHEELS 

At least twice a year you should true the wheels; 
if you allow them to run in a warped condition for 
any length of time, they are harder to bring back 
to their correct shape. By resting the hand on the 
forks and holding a piece of chalk close to the rim 
while you rotate the wheel you can mark the ex- 
tent to which the wheel is out of true. Then it is 
an easy matter to bring the rim back 
into line by loosening the spokes at G=—=S 
one point and tightening them at an- 
other. s i) 

If you have no spoke wrench, you 
can do the work with a pair of pliers 
ora hand vise. Always Keep the spokes 
tight; remember that one neglected, 
loose or broken spoke soon causes another. Try to 
keep all the spokes at an even tension, and you 
will have your reward in freedom from broken 
spokes and wabbly wheels. 

‘the saddle of your bicycle should be at such a 
height that you can reach the pedals comfortably 
with the ball of the foot. To raise or lower the 
saddle, loosen the bolt at the top of the seat-mast 
tube. When the saddle is at the right position, 
tighten the bolt firmly so that the saddle will not 
turn when you are riding. 

The handlebars are usually loosened by un- 
screwing the bolt at the top of the stem and then 
rapping the bolt down. That loosens a cone in the 
bottom of the stem, and allows you to raise or 
lower the bars. By removing one grip, you can 
take the bars from the stem and put them in the 
ether side up—an adjustment that reverses the 
curve and raises the level of the grips consider- 
ably. When you have set them at the right height, 
tighten the bolt firmly so that the bars will not 
move when you ride. 

When anything breaks, it is usually desirable to 
have the repair work done at a well-equipped shop. 
But if you are planning a long tour you should 
have the necessary tools to make chain and tire 
repairs on the road. For the chain you will need 
a ten-cent chain-repair link, and a sharp file 
with which to remove the heads of rivets. Better 
still is a chain tool, which punches out the rivets 
and saves you the necessity of filing off the heads. 


| If your bicycle has clincher tires, you will find 
| ita very simple matter to repair punctures. Repair- 
ing single-tube tires is neither so simple nor so 
satisfactory. If you puncture a clincher tire, first 
remove one side from the rim and take out the 
tube. Then blow up the tube and run it through a 
pan of water unfil you find the leak by the bubbles. 
Then wipe the tube dry and roughen the part 
round the puncture with a piece of coarse sand- 
paper. Put on a thin even coat of cement over an 
area slightly larger than the patch. Roughen the 











patch, and coat one side of it with cement. Let 


| that coat dry for a few minutes, then apply a 


your right hand and try to lock the long fingers of 
your hands. Some boys do this easily at the first 
trial, others find it a real task. 
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BELGIAN STAMPS IN AFRICA 


ELGIUM has retaliated against Germany 
B by certain postal measures that stamp collec- 
tors have long expected. Just as Germany 
overprinted German stamps for use in Belgium, as 
related on the Boys’ Page many months ago, so 
































second coat to both tube and patch. Let the second 
coat dry at least five minutes, and longer if you 
are not ina hurry. Neither tube nor patch will feel 
sticky to the fingers, but when you put them to- 
gether they will adhere very tenaciously. In fact, 
they will stick so readily that you must be sure to 
apply the patch evenly and smoothly, for you will 
have great difficulty in smoothing it out if it is 
wrinkled. To prevent the patch from adhering to 
the casing always rub a little tire chalk or talcum 
powder over the patch before you replace the tube. 
If there is a large cut in the casing, cement a piece 
of canvas on the inside to prevent the tube from 
blowing out. 


MENDING TIRES 

With a single-tube tire small punctures can be 
repaired with tire fluid or with rubber bands. 
Tools for such repairs can be bought at any repair 
shop. There is one tool that resembles a small 
hypodermic needle or squirt gun by which a thick 
cement can be squirted through the hole into the 
inside of the tire. The cement sets and covers the 
hole on the inside. When you have charged the tool 
with cement and inserted the point in the hole, 
turn the wheel so that the hole is at the bottom 
with the tool pointing upward before you discharge 
the cement into the tire. That causes the cement 
to remain at the hole and harden over it instead of 
running away from it. For small pinholes that 
method will suffice, but for larger holes you will 
have to use rubber bands with a special inserting 
tool. The bands should be well coated with cement 
to insure their staying in place and to seal the 
spaces between them. That method of repairing 
is suitable for tack holes or smal! nail holes. 

For larger nail holes you will need repair plugs. 
They look like rivets with large flat heads. The 
head goes on the inside of the tire and forms an 
inside patch over the hole; the shank fills the hole. 
First coat the plug with cement, then shove it 
through the hole headfirst. A pair of special plug 
pliers is very convenient for this work. Draw the 
stem of the plug back through the hole until the 
head is tight against the inside of the tire. The 
cement and the pressure of the air on the head will 
effectually seal the puncture and prevent the plug 
from blowing out. Trim off the outer end of the 
plug flush with the surface of the tire. 

Before starting on a trip always examine your 
tool kit to see that everything is there and in con- 
dition to be used. Every tool bag should contain a 

small monkey wrench, a screw driver, 

NY, kit. The rest of the equipment needed 

will depend on the length of the trip. 


pliers, a chain-repair link, a file or a 
Spoke It is a very good plan to travel light 





chain tool, a pump and a tire-repair 


Repair Link Wrench 2nd not be burdened with-unneces- 


sary weight. Besides examining the 
| tool kit, it is well to spend a few minutes in look- 
| ing over the wheel and tires and in tightening any 
| loose parts. A few minutes of careful inspection 
and preparation may save a delay of several hours 
on the road. 
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TO TEST YOUR SUPPLENESS 


TRENGTH and endurance are not the only 
athletic qualities. Suppleness is quite as de- 
sirable. Supple joints move more easily than 
| Stiff ones, and so allow you, with a given amount 
| of strength, to flex a limb against a greater resist- 
| ance or to repeat a certain movement a greater 
| number of times. The following tests are not very 
| difficult, although they may seem so at first. If 
they do, that only shows that you need the work. 
| So pull off your coat and set to. 
| Fold your arms loosely across your chest. Now 
| lower yourself by bending your knees, and at the 
same time separate your legs so that your arms 
| may pass between your knees. The object is to 
| touch the floor with both elbows at once without 
| losing your balance. This test calls the whole body 
| into play. If you take off your shoes, you will find 
the stunt easier, especially if you have long legs. 
Another exercise will test the pliability of your 
arms. Curl your left arm round behind youand push 
| your hand up as far on your back as possible. As 
you do that, reach over your right shoulder with 








now Belgium has overprinted the stamps of a Bel- 
gian colony for use in captured German territory. 

The beautiful current pictorial series of Congo 
Belge, or Belgian Congo, was chosen for surcharg- 
ing by the Belgian military forces that operated 
successfully in conjunction with British and Por- 
tuguese troops in German East Africa, the last 
remaining Teutonic colony. Upon six denomina- 
tions—five centimes green and black, ten centimes 
earmine and black, twenty-five centimes blue and 
black, forty centimes dark*red and black, ‘fifty 
centimes brown lake and black, and one franc 
olive bistre and black—the following was over- 
printed, in black letters, horizontally in four lines: 

EST AFRICAIN ALLEMAND 
OCCUPATION BELGE 
DUITSCH OOST AFRIKA 
BELGISCHE DEZETTING 

This same surcharge, which, it will be seen, isin 
both French and Flemish, appears vertically, read- 
ing upward, upon the two upright oblong stamps 
of the series—fifteen centimes blue, green and 
black, and five francs ochre and black. Another 
Belgian force operating in German East Africa 
also issued stamps for its own use. Those troops 
likewise used Belgian Congo pictorials, the five 
and ten centimes values of which they surcharged 
in violet letters, with the word RUANDA, which 
is the name of a district that borders on German 
East Africa. 
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“CHEWING A STRING” 


wb HEWING a string together,” unless the 
trick is known, is an extremely puzzling 
and mysterious thing, but once revealed is 
simple. Take a piece of string two or three feet 
long that is clean enough to be put into the mouth 





FiG. | FIG. 2 


and tie the ends together. Then fold it as 
shown in Fig. 1. Learn to fold it so quickly 
that the person who is watching you will 
not notice that the two loops are interlocked. Hold 
the string between the thumb and forefinger in 
such a way that you conceal the interlocking loops. 
(Fig. 2.) Cut the two strands a very short distance 
from the thumb; you will then hold between the 
thumb and forefinger what appears to be two 
pieces of string of equal length (Fig. 3), but what 
really is one long piece and one very short piece. 
Put the part that you hold into your mouth; re- 
move the short piece with the tongue, and slip 
it under the tongue. On removing the longer string 
it will appear that you have mysteriously joined 
the two pieces in one. 
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KEEPING YOUR DOG WELL 


GOOD dog is worthy of the best of care even 
if he is not a pedigreed animal. But that 
does not mean coddling; a dog is naturally 

a hardy outdoor animal, and you should not weaken 
his constitution by confinement and overcare. 
Never keep him in all day; even “toy” dogs should 
spend a part of every day in vigorous outdoor ex- 
ercise. If your pet has been allowed to become 
fat and lazy, you may have to use a little force to 
change his habits, but do not be too abrupt, and 
never be unkind. 

Next to daily exercise, probably the most impor- 
tant thing is feeding. Although some of the pre- 
pared foods are good, many are so rich that they 
cause eczema, A miscellaneous diet from your own 
table, if you are careful in selecting it, will keep 
your dog in good health. A dog, like his master, 
needs a variety of food to rebuild tissues and fur- 
nish heat and energy. He should have meat, but 
most of it should be cooked; a vegetable stew, 











with an extra amount of meat, plenty of rice and 
only a little potato, is excellent. Occasionally let 
him have a big raw bone with only a little meat on 
it. The gnawing is good for his teeth and the bone 
particles that he scrapes off supply a need of his 
body. Besides, wrestling with a big bone gratifies 
the primitive dog instinct. Do not give him white- 
flour bread or pastry, and use sweets very spar- 
ingly, if at all. Those articles bring on constipation 
—a condition that must be avoided. 

Puppies need to be fed three or four times a 
day, but after they are a year old twice a day is 
enough. Ordinarily, a dog’s evening meal should 
be the heavy one, but if you are training him as a 
watchdog, reverse that plan. Heavy meals make 
him sleepy, just as they do his master. 

Your dog’s kennel should be on a dry, sunny 
spot high enough from the ground to avoid even 
occasional dampness. As for bedding, either straw 
or sawdust is satisfactory. Do not use old bed- 
clothes; they are ideal quarters for parasites of 
all kinds, The kennel should be so constructed 
that you can clean it frequently—a detail that is 
as important as freedom from dampness. 

The dog’s susceptibility to skin diseases makes 
it necessary to use mild soaps in bathing him. Car- 
bolic soap is a good flea destroyer, but dogs are 
too susceptible to carbolic poisoning for you to 
take the risk of using it. Besides, the acid makes 
the skin too dry. Use a mild toilet soap and wash 
the dog often. It is important to dry him thor- 
oughly, and then to give him sufficient exercise to 
restore his normal temperature. 
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A RAIN GAUGE 


0 make this simple apparatus, which serves 
the interesting purpose of measuring rain- 
fall, you will need the following materials: a 
tin can; three or four strips of shingle about an 
inch wide; an aluminium or tin funnel with a top 
of the same diameter as the can; a glass test tube 
or a glass gauge tube with a tight cork for the 
bottom (it should hold about 
as much water as will make 
one inch in a pound can); a 
mustard or jam bottle or a 
jelly glass with a tin cover; 
a triangular wooden block 
about one inch thick and 
six inches on each side; a 
piece of oiled or paraffined 1 
paper or pasteboard, to fold 
and place in the bottom of 
the bottle for the glass tube x 
to rest on; and some string 
to tie round the strips and 
the can. is’ 
The figure shows the rain 
gauge assembled. The rea- Ha 
son for using the graduated 
tube rather than merely set- 
ting up a can and measuring : 
the rain that it catches is, of 4 
course, that the smallness 
of the tube allows greater 
accuracy — especially when 
the rainfall is very slight. 

In making the gauge, first 
fill the tube with water and empty it into the can; 
then measure with a ruler the height of the water 
in the can. That will give you the relation of tube 
to can, and will be the basis for graduating or 
measuring the tube. If the tube when full holds 
enough to make one inch in the can, it will mean 
an inch of rain when it is filled, half an inch when 
it is half full, and so on down to any fractional part 
of an inch. 

Make the graduations on the tube by placing 
thin strips of gummed labels at the proper places, 
and by coating the paper with melted paraffin or 
varnish to prevent it from washing off. After you 
have marked the tube, cut out the bottom of the 
can and hammer down the rough edges. The can 
will then be open at both ends like a cylinder. 

The bottle is to catch the overflow when there is 
a heavy rain, amounting to more than a tubeful. 
You can measure the overflow by pouring it into 
the tube and adding it to the original tubeful. In 
the tin cover of the bottle you must cut a hole a 
little larger than the tube. The funnel should not 
fit tight in the tube, or an error will result. 

Tack the strips of shingle to the block with one 
tack each, so that you can easily move them aside 
to disconnect the apparatus and empty it after 
each rain, When connected as shown in the figure, 
the strips are tied tight to the can, and the whole 
apparatus is firm. To prevent rust, coat the can, 
funnel and cover with paint or paraffin. The block 
and the strips should also receive a coat of paint. 
The can and the funnel may be connected if de- 
sired, to prevent error from leakage due to jars. 

Accuracy in results will depend upon the care 
with which'the whole apparatus is made. There is, 
of course, a chance for originality in devising 
simpler and more accurate apparatus. When you 
have completed the rain gauge,-fasten it to the top 
of a post, or on a roof in a place where there is 
nothing to protect it from winds. If possible, check 
your gauge on a standar« official rain gauge, and 
correct any errors that you discover. 
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HOW TO USE THE MICROSCOPE 


SING a microscope properly does not injure 
the eyes, as is proved by the fact that men 
who have spent years at microscopic work 

usually have better vision than other men. One 
of the most harmful things that the microscopist 
can do is to close or squint one eye while he 
uses the other. Not only does it hurt the eye 
that is closed, but it prevents good vision in the 
eye that is used. With a little persistent practice 
most persons can acquire the ability to keep both 
eyes open, and at the same time to let the mind’s 
eye see only what is in the field of the microscope. 
At the start it will be found easier if a piece of 
black cloth is laid beside the instrument where the 
unused eye is directed; the field will then stand 
out clearly, unconfused by bright objects that the 
other eye sees. If with that aid the habit cannot be 
attained, there is no way but to wear a black patch 
over the unused eye. 

Another strain, which even some advanced stu- 
dents unnecessarily impose upon their eyes, is that 
which comes from trying hard to see while they are 
focusing the instrument. When adjusting the focus 
so as to get the sharpest view of the object, the eye 
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“Fancy” Shoes 
Are Cruel 


N the name of ‘‘style’’ and ‘‘fashion’’ 

they twist the tender bones of little feet, 
and in time cause corns, bunions, flat-foot, 
callouses and ingrown nails. 

Educators are 4ind. For they ‘‘let the 
feet grow as they should.’’ 

Protect the children from lifelong foot 
troubles by teaching them ow to wear 
roomy, comfortable Educator shoes. 

For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 

Get the children into Educators today, 
and it won’t be long before you’? want 
Educators for yourself. 

You can always be sure of the orthopaedi- 
cally correct Educator shape by the mark 
EDUCATOR branded on the sole. Look 
for this. 

Send today for free booklet on care of 
feet—‘‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.’ 
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CHOICE, OF 44 STYLES Srecizet.ee: 
mger’* Bicycles shown in full color in our big new 
Gatatow There are eighty-three (83) others, also, shown 
at factory prices from $14.75, $15.75, $17.75, up. 
There is a Mead Bicycle for every rider, at a price made 
possible only by our Factory-Direct-to: -Rider sales plan. 


SEND NO MONEY totrccistovorBieycies Tires 


and Sundries at prices so low they will astonish you. Also 
Particulars of our great new offer to deliver you express 
prepaid a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free trial with- 
out a cent expense to you. 
oYSs you can make money taking orders yy Se 
~y lamps, sundries, etc., from our big hand- 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘ ‘combination offers”’ 
for re-fitting Ae. old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle Lag bar Sige ee or 3 
rect to you. No one else can 
LOW FACTORY PRICES offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


107%" SEEDS 
FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
i Pkt. Fan "Pansies, Gorgeous 
2 Fut Sem. Grpres Bir eost 
1 Pkt. Baapdragen, Giant Fi'd 
L PEE Alysrum, Always Blooms 

, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Siguonette, Mt . a 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Free cakes 





Send We to pay packing, postage, ete. 
and we will mail these 10 es selected 
with full instructions, in 


p ana. ase which tit FREE 


. sour GREAT seca .. CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 537, Springfield, Ohio 








A book to delight bors” and fas" heart, Bave 
Money! Offers 
cycles—$19. 95 on up. Wreite Dept. 
——— Hew York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft.Worth, Portiand,Ore, 
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of the sliding tube that is to bring the object into 
view and make it as clear as possible. The micro- 
scope should be‘made to do the work; that is what 
it is for. The time to begin using the focusing 
power of the eye is the moment when things be- 
come as clear as the instrument can make them. 
Much—probably most—microscopic work is done 
on objects that have to be lighted from underneath, 
since for proper study they have to be made very 
thin and flat. The proper use of the mirror in 
reflecting light up through the object into the ob- 


can be attained by utilizing the light from a bright 
white cloud. As such clouds are not always where 


light, it is a good plan to make an artificial cloud 
by whitewashing boards made into a two- or three- 
foot square and placing them outside the window, 
rather near, and where the sun will strike them. 
They can be tilted until they catch the best light. 
Even without sunlight a reflector of that kind is 


pensive instrument with a substage condenser, a 
concave mirror is best for that sort of light; but it 


hundred diameters. Only a plane mirror usually 
comes with even the best of small compound mi- 
croscopes, and for most objects it does very well 
for twenty to eighty diameters. 

For artificial light an oil lamp, a flat gas flame or 
an Argand burner can be used. For powers under 
a hundred diameters and a plane mirror the light 


inches of the mirror. That is also the case when a 
substage condenser is used with a concave mirror. 
With a concave mirror used without a condenser, 
or a condenser used with a plane mirror, the light 
should be at some distance—from two to several 
feet; the larger the light the farther away. The 
very best light, especially for low-power work, is 
an inverted Welsbach burner with a frosted globe, 
or, better, one of opal glass. It is used as the lights 
mentioned above are used, only a little farther off 
in each case; but it cannot be used with the con- 
cave mirror and the substage condenser. That 
combination requires a small light. 

Although it is of no use with the small two-dollar 
microscope, which has the eyepiece screwed in, a 
very quick and accurate method of centring the 
light and getting the right size stop or hole for the 
light to come through, in the larger instruments, is 
to lift out the eyepiece, and, while looking down 
the tube, to shift the mirror and regulate the 
opening until the central part of the back of the 
objective lens is evenly illuminated in a bright 
circle that takes up from one half to two thirds of 
the whole lens. At least the outer third of the lens 
should be dark. 

When daylight, strong gaslight or close lamp- 
light is insufficient to illuminate properly opaque 
objects from above, recourse must be had to a 
magnifying glass, the larger the better, in case 
there is no direct sunlight. The light should be 
fairly close, small but bright, and by means of the 
magnifier should be focused from above to a bright 
spot on the object. 

Very thin, colorless objects, such as many Pro- 
tozoa, are often hard to see by light transmitted 
from the mirror; but they show up clearly when 
oblique light is used—light so oblique that it passes 
through the object from below, but does not enter 
the objective. The large microscopes permit the 
mirror to be swung out for that purpose. With one 
of the smaller French microscopes good results 
can be attained by removing the mirror from its 
position or by turning it so as to reflect no light to 
the object, and then, shading the object from the 
general light from above, by reflecting a very bright 
beam slantingly through it from below by means 
of the displaced mirror or another small piece. The 
object should appear bright against a black back- 
ground. A concave mirror is best. A piece of 
broken automobile headlight reflector is excellent 


the plane mirror. 

Most transparent objects, especially thin ones, 
ean be made more distinct by keeping undesirable 
rays of light from reaching them from the mirror. 


ent-sized holes for the light to go through, but a 
small hole or stop will serve the purpose. The 
image in a small microscope can be cleared won- 
derfully by gluing halfway between the mirror and 
the object a piece of cardboard with a large hole 
in it. Over it can be slipped other pieces, each 
blackened, and each having in it a hole of suitable 
size. It is well worth the trouble. 
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slender stick or broom handle horizontally in 
front of your thighs. The distance between your 
hands will depend on the movement of your legs 
in jumping. A few experiments will determine it. 
Hold the stick between your thumbs and finger 
tips; you will need all the room you ean get, for the 
“stunt” is to jump the stick without losing either 
end. The best way to learn this trick is to practice 
with a rope. From day to day take up the slack in 
the rope. When you can jump it straight you will 
find the stick just as easy. 


ee 


NYASALAND STAMPS 


\HE stamps that the Portuguese and Belgian 
forces surcharged for use in German East 
Africa have already been mentioned on the 


Central Africa, for quantities of the halfpenny 


portrait of King George. The government printers 
were directed to surcharge upon them the letters 
N. F. F., meaning Nyasaland Field Forces. But 
through an error one of the F’s was omitted, and 
the stamps as issued bear only two letters. It is 
understood that the commanding officer later ap- 
plied for higher denominations of this series for 
surcharging purposes. Of the halfpenny, ninety- 
six hundred were issued; and of the one-penny, 
twelve thousand. The appearance of the stamps 
was accompanied by a report that another British 
force operating in German East Africa had sur- 
charged German fiscal stamps with “I. E. F.— 
East Africa,” which, if it is true, indicates that 
troops from India have been engaged in expedi- 
tionary operations in Africa, as they were earlier 
in France. 
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If you think oat food desir- 
able, serve this inviting form. 
It is flavory and fragrant. The 





Boys’ Page. The third of those invading armies, | 

the British, has also issued occupation stamps for | 
that region. The commanding officer of those | 
troops from England asked the governor of Nyas- | 
aland Protectorate, which is a part of British | 


green and one-penny scarlet stamps bearing the | 


flakes are large and white. 

It so excels that, from all 
the world over, oat lovers send 
: here to get it. Nowhere on 





To millions of 
every clime it has made the oat 


dish delightful. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Fine Vim-Food 
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Quaker Oats stands supreme among nen foods 
for the value it gives for the money. 

A half-cent dish supplies a half-day’s energy. 

And it costs no more in these high-price days than 
it cost before the war. Equal food value in general 
foods costs several times as much. 


The Energy Dish 


Quaker Oats stands 
supreme as an energy 
food. Oats have for ages 
been renowned for their 
vim-producing power. 


It is the food for the 
active—for those who 
would “feel their oats.” 
It is the food for brain 
workers, because of its 
phosphorus. It is the 
food for growth, as every- 
body knows. 


The Luxury Dish 


Quaker Oats stands supreme 
for its flavor. 
queen oats only—just the big, 
plump, luscious grains. 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 


It is flaked from 


We get 


children in 


earth is another brand so popu- 
lar as Quaker. 

You can get it anywhere, 
without extra price, if you 
ask for Quaker Oats. And 
it makes the, dish doubly- 
delicious. 
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| An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


five packages of Quaker Oats. 


States and Canada, 









Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal 
way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the 
fronts of five Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of 
Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, 
and this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require 
the trademarks or affidavit as assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. 
The trademarks have no redemption value. 


This offer applies to United 


We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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MAKING AND APPLYING 
DESIGN 


HEN you paint a picture or model a statue, 

W you are producing a form of art the only 

purpose of which is to give pleasure to 
others—the pleasure of contemplating the beauti- 
ful. There are other purposes of art that are fully 
as worthy—to make things that are not only beau- 
tiful but useful. The objects of everyday life may 
as well be attractive as ugly. If you are interested 
in any of the handicrafts,—such as embroidery, 
wood carving and metal work,—if you know how 
to create design, and if you bring to your work 
good taste and good judgment, you can make 
pretty and useful things for your home or for your 
friends. 

In this article The Companion will set forth 
principles of design that will help you to create 
and apply your own decorations. The twelve arti- 
cles to follow will describe and discuss the decora- 
tion of various objects that you can make. The 
purpose is not so much that.you shall copy those 
objects as that they shall help you to produce 
others of your own creation. Each article will 
have a timely appropriateness to the season in 
which it appears. 

To many girls design is a closed book only 
because they do not know how to begin. They feel 
that if they have not a rich imagination they can- 
not invent a design. But a fertile imagination is 
not at all necessary, for nature supplies all the 
elements of a design that you need. All you have 
to do is to arrange those elements; the taste and 
judgment with which you arrange them will deter- 
mine whether your design is good or bad. 


CONVENTIONALIZING THE UNIT 

Some designs, it is true, are based on geometric 
forms; but you will probably prefer to take the 
elements of your design entirely from nature— 
from the flowers of the field with which you are 
familiar, the wayside berries, the leaves and fruits 
of the trees in your garden, and the birds and 
butterflies that haunt them. To use those objects 
to the best advantage you must learn how to ana- 
lyze them. As an example to study for a design in 
the early spring months, let us take the daffodil. It 
lends itself particularly well to study because it is 
so simple in structure. 

Now, however faithfully you try to represent a 
real thing, you fall far short of literal imitation 
because the means you have—lines, spaces, light, 
shade and color—are very limited when contrasted 
with the means that nature has at her command, 
Compare the most careful rendering of a flower or 
a landseape with the real blossom or scene, and 
you will see that the imitation is so far below what 
nature has done that it becomes what we call a 
“convention”—that is, a symbolic or “decorative” 
representation of the idea. 






































ANALYSIS OF THE DAFFODIL 


The early Egyptians took certain parts or char- | the material in which or on which it is to be 


acteristics of a flower, such as the lotus, and made | 


them represent the subject—made them a type by | 
which the plant would always be known. That | 
their representations were so strongly suggestive | 
of the real things is because they chose as the | 
most important feature the plan upon which the | 
flower was constructed, rather than the accidental | 
development of peculiarities. Inother words, what | 
they symbolized by the conventions chosen was | 
the structure. If we go beyond that, we become 
imitative or “naturalistic.” To conventionalize a | 
natural object, then, means to render it in such a | 
way that we shall | 
recognize the sub- 
ject, but only as a 
type, not as a par- | 
ticular specimen. 

In convention- 
alizing the daffo- 
dil, therefore, you 
must seek to give 
as far as possible 
the spirit or char- 
acter of the flower. 
To learn what that 
character is you 
must analyze the 

THE UNIT IN THIS plant. The accom- 

DESIGN IS SQUARE, panying — illustra- 
AND IN EVERY OTHER tion shows the 

VERTICAL ROW IS process. First 

REVERSED make a careful 
drawing of the 
form of the plant 
as naturalistic and imitative as possible. As you 
make that exact copy, various characteristics will 
force themselves upon your attention—the willowy 
leaves and the long, slender stems, the graceful 
swaying character of the growth, and the fragile, 
delicate texture of the flower. When you have 
made that imitative likeness, you are ready to look 
for the suggestive elements from which to derive 
your conventional types. 

When you look at the flower full view you find 
that it has almost a star form. The side view pre- 
sents an attractive trumpet-like shape. Thus you 
study all the parts of the plant with the sole and 
distinct purpose of obtaining pleasing shapes that 
will adapt themselves to desigu. You exam- 























worked, and to the tools you will use in executing it. 

It is assumed, of course, that before selecting 
your plant at all you have considered the nature 
of the object that you wish to decorate. For exam- 
ple, you would hardly wish to use a pattern de- 
rived from the daffodil to decorate an apple bow! 
or a pillow that is to contain fir balsam. 

You must consider appropriateness further, 
however. If your design is a “constructive” de- 
sign, that is, something to be built or put together, 
if it is to hold a lamp, or if it is a frame to inclose 
something, you should make sure that your ar- 
rangement will first of all give sufficient support, 
and, secondly, look well in its place. The truer a 
thing is made to the law of necessity the better 
art it is. Everything that is a pretense is inartistic. 
In considering the appropriateness of your design 
to the use that you intend to put it, you may find 
help in the following rules. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CONSISTENCY 

Anything that interferes with the intended use 
of the object is wrong. Anything that interferes 
with your pleasure in it is wrong. For example, an 
object that is designed to be lifted must not be of 
such weight as to prevent you from easily lifting it. 
Again, a curtain that is intended to admit the light 
should not be covered with a design that shuts out 
light. Anything that is intended to lie horizontally, 
as a table cover or a rug, should not carry a design 
that would make it appear as if it had elevations. 
Anything that is intended to be vertical, like cur- 
tains, screens, and so forth, must by the lines and 
suggestions in the design indicate that that is its 
position. So, too, in wall paper we should not want 
diagonal stripes, for they would lessen our sense 
of security in the wall. Ona ceiling we want nothing 
that threatens to drop on us. A chair, a couch, a 
pillow,—objects that we rest upon,—must be free 
from all protuberances, knots or anything that 
would appear to interfere with our comfort. 

You must also consider the material that you 
are to use in the object that you are making, or 
on which you are to place your design, for you 
should never violate the rights of a substance to 
preserve its own character. If the design is to be 
carved in wood, or worked in metal, or stenciled 
or embroidered,—that is, a “surface” design, to 





You would hardly expect to use the same design 
for a picture frame that you carve with a chisel, 
for a table cover that you embroider with a needle, 
and for a window curtain that you decorate with 
paint and brush. Every process of executing a 
design has its limitations; a design, therefore, 
should be appropriate to the process. 


APPLYING THE DESIGN 

When you have determined all those points to 
your satisfaction, you are ready actually to make 
your design. To a large extent, design is merely 
the orderly repetition of a unit. One of the simplest 
designs would be to repeat your element or unit 
at fixed intervals over the space that you wish to 
eover. That is an allover pattern. When you 
repeat the units at regular intervals in a line, it is 
a border pattern. If you decide that the 
element or unit that you have chosen is 


even the most intricate patterns can be resolved 
to a more or less simple unit. 

It is very important to study carefully the spac- 
ing of your design, for the attractiveness of the 
most beautiful shapes may be lost by either crowd- 
ing them or seattering them too much, A too-full 
design upon a vase or a screen may have the same 
unpleasant effect that a room overloaded with 
furniture produces. On the other hand, if the dec- 
orations are meagre and scattered an impression 
of “skimpiness” is conveyed, and the result is 
even more unfortunate. 

In the proper division of ornament and space 
the Japanese are our masters; it is rare that you 
find excess in their “filling” of a design. There is 
no better rule either in furnishing a room or in 
filling a design than that which defines it as com- 
plete when “nothing can be added without a sense 
of crowding, and nothing can be taken away with- 
out a sense of loss.”’ 

The consideration of spacing holds not alone 
within the confines of the actual surface occupied 
by the pattern but also in the intervals between 
any two separate parts of the design. If the length 


between the top border and the lower border of a. 


design for a curtain is too great, it will swallow 
the effect of the decoration and the borders will 
count for little or nothing. If too strong a pattern 
be introduced into that space, the border is over- 
powered and again counts for nothing. Good judg- 
ment as to correct spacing will come with practice 
and experience. 


HOW DOES THE PLANT GROW? 

The manner in which the plant from which you 
got your elements grows will determine somewhat 
the selection of your unit and the manner of its 
repetition. A low-growing plant must not be ex- 
tended to fill a high space; a tal! plant, such as 
the bamboo, must not be dwarfed into a contracted 
space A running or climbing vine, such as the 
morning-glory, can only be used properly as a 
border or on suggested supports. 

It is of course perfectly proper to detach a single 
element of a plant, such as the blossom, and to 
strew it at regular intervals over a surface to pro- 
duce an allover pattern. But if you do that, you 
must so highly conventionalize the blossom that 
it does not convey the idea of a flower separated, 
but merely a beautiful form distributed to enrich 
the material. In other words, the more your de- 
sign departs from the manner of natural growth, 
the more highly conventionalized your elements 
must be. 

You may sometimes wish to have recourse to 
design that is based on geometry. That formed the 
foundation of the type of ornament created by 
the Mohammedan peoples, whose religion forbids 
them to make anything in the likeness of life. One 
advantage of that style of design is that it can 
rarely be wrongly placed, tor, as it bears no re- 
semblance to real things, it can never offend by 
inappropriateness. 

The only transgressions possible are in relation 
to scale; for example, ornamental forms may be 
made too large or too smal! forthe object on which 
they are placed. It is always safe to use geometric 
forms—without the effect of perspective—for any 
design intended for a flat surface, such as the floor, 
a wall or the ceiling, or for anything that is broken 
up into folds. 

A keen eye for detail and careful attention to 
the question of proportion are the chief requisites 
for success. A little practice in plant analysis will 
reveal to you the wonderful store of pleasing 
shapes that nature offers. A few experiments in 
arranging those shapes will show you that the 
task of creating a design is not such a difficult 
undertaking as you have supposed. The matter of 








too simple as it stands, you can elabo- 
rate it before you proceed with your de- 
sign. For example, if you have chosen 
the bud as your element, you may add 
one or two leaves; that combination of 
elements then becomes your unit. Or 
you may take two or three buds and 
combine them to form the unit. There 
are countless ways of repeating the 
unit. The essential is to repeat it in a 
regular and orderly manner. You may 
mark the space to be covered into 
squares or rectangular shapes, each of 
which shall contain the unit. You may 
divide your surface into diamond shapes, 
or again you may repeat the squares at 
alternate levels. You can get pleasant 
variation by reversing your unit in every 
other row of squares. 

When you choose the elements that 
are to form your unit, you must think 
beyond that separate unit; you must 
think of all the units as they will ulti- 
mately appear in your design. A spot 
may seem properly placed in your single 
unit, but when your design is completed 








TWO DESIGNS BUILT FROM DIAMOND-SHAPED 
AND RECTANGULAR UNITS 

















you may find that the spot comes so near 

the spots in the other units as entirely to destroy 
the effect of the pattern. Perhaps the best plan 
when you think you have an attractive unit is to 
sketch roughly several units as they will ap- 





ine, too, the organs of the plant,—the sta- 
mens, the pistil, the bulbs, the fibrous roots, 
—and, if you have a magnifying glass, even 
the minute inner parts. You may get sugges- 
tions of beautiful shapes from any of them. 
Although, of course, you must not take such 
liberties with the botanical facts of nature 
as, for example, performing the miracle of 
making a drooping, heavy-headed flower stand 
erect, yet you may build on the basis of the real 
whatever your fancy can create, so long as you do 
not violate the fundamental structure of the plant. 

Thus it is hardly likely that you will find in any 
view of either the flower or a part of the flower 
perfect likeness between two sides or any literal 
repetition of forms. But in the mechanical methods 
by which designs are transferred—by stencil or 
needle or printing block or chisel—it is necessary 
to repeat the precise pattern. For that reason the 
liberty you take in rendering the form of the 
tiower or leaf as absolutely symmetrical is liberty 
within the law, and not license. 


ARRANGING THE DESIGN 





THESE BORDER DESIGNS ILLUSTRATE 


TWO METHODS OF REVERSING 
A UNIT 











distinguish it from a ‘‘constructive” design,—you 
should first consider the material in which it is to | 
be reproduced, 
On a fine fabric you must put a design that is of 
a delicacy in keeping with its fibre; on a thick 
stuff, one of correspondingly heavier character; | 


When you have obtained as many attractive | on a loosely woven cloth, a pattern not destroyed | 


forms as you need you are ready to arrange them | 
in a design. To do that intelligently and attrac- | 
tively you must, however, consider carefully the 
appropriateness of your design to its purpose, to 


by the openness of the meshes. And so on through | 
all the varying combinations. eae 

The tools with which the design is to be executed | 
also influence the arrangements of your elements. | 


pear. Then if nothing objectionable obtrudes 
itself, you are ready to go ahead. 

Sometimes what is called “striping” ap- 
pears without warning in an allover pattern, 
and the design that was intended to run 
vertically or to have no distinct tendency 
in line suddenly displays a vicious angular 
direction, and instead of leading the eye 
upward, forces it to follow a stronger call at forty- 
five degrees. That happens because some spot out 
of the vertical in each unit is more prominent than 
the spot that was intended to be the “ guiding 
star,” so to speak. The remedy is to reduce the 
force of the intruding member, and so allow the 
other to have its way. Even a simple pattern of 
dots will sometimes manifest the irritating dispo- 
sition to “stripe.” 

The unit may of course be as elaborate as you 
wish; in fact, you may evolve it by combining sev- 
eral small units. If your unit is not complete in 
itself but contains elements that lap over into the 
adjoining units, you must be careful that all the 
parts that join match properly. In an allover 
pattern, too, you must plan your units in such a 
way that they come evenly to the edges and do 
not break in the middle of a figure. Practice is 
perhaps the best teacher. Study the wall papers in 
your house, or printed or woven stuffs, and learn 
how the design was built up. You will find that 


adapting your design to the purposes for which 
you intend it is merely a matter of using common 


sense. 
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Stencil Designs for Curtains 


(Number two in the series 
Making and Applying Design) 


It is in the Girls’ Page for March 
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A FRIVOLOUS PICTURE PARTY 


F in doubt how to entertain a few friends in- 
I formally, try a frivolous picture party. 

It tests the memory in an interesting way and 
demands no drawing on the part of the guests. At 
a frivolous party no one must be expected to 
know by sight even such popular paintings as Baby 
Stuart or The Angelus. Use advertisements. To 
all frivolous persons—as well as to others—the 
advertisements in magazines are known to be 
alluring. Use the pictures from large advertising 
matter. Cut off all printing and the principal 





the advertisements on sheets of pad paper and 
number them consecutively. It remains for the 
guests to prod their memories of fleeting adver- 
| tising matter and tell what is missing from each 


| picture. There must, of course, be a booby prize. 


article pictured and then mount the remainder of . 
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A Pleasant 
Healthful Habit 


A daily ration of 
Grape-Nuts and cream 
is a splendid food for 
those who want vigor 
and energy. 


Grape-Nuts 


is a concentrated 
health-food made from 
choice whole wheat 
and malted barley. It 
retains the vital min- 
eral elements of the 
grain so essential to 
thorough nourishment 
of body and brain, but 
lacking in many other 
cereal foods. 


Every table should 
have its daily ration 
of Grape-Nuts. 


‘*There’s a Reason” 


Nochangein price, quality, 
or size of package. 
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Almost anything will do for that. As for the first 
prize, nothing is more appropriate than a box of 


candy. 
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A GIRL WHO STARTED A “NOTION” 
SHOP 


[The first of The Companion articles on 
Earning Money at Home] 


HE girl lived with her mother and her brother 
in a thickly settled suburban district. The 
brother, who was the family wage earner, | 
supplied her with the absolute necessaries, but his 
salary was small, and she had no way whatever of 
providing anything for herself. If she needed a 
few stamps or wanted anew collar, she was obliged 
to ask for the money. There came a time, at length, 
when she decided that something must be done to 
relieve the situation. But the problem was a hard 
one. It was impossible, since her mother needed 
her, to go away from home, and she had no special 
talent or training to turn to account. 
One day she overheard two of her neighbors 
discussing the inconvenience of having to go all 
the way into the city to buy trifling household arti- 
cles as they happened to be needed. 
“Last week,” one speaker said, “I had to put 
down my important sewing and travel into town 
for a spool of silk.” The other said that she had 
often taken the trip for so small a purchase as a 
bottle of ink. It used up time and car fare, they 
complained, yet there seemed no way to avoid the 
nuisance when the need was urgent. 
The talk gave the girl an idea. Why not open a 
little home “notion” shop for the benefit of the 
neighborhood? She considered the plan carefully. 
In her own home there was a room, seldom used, 
that would serve admirably for the purpose. 
After an interview with her brother she set out 
for town, with five dollars, to lay in her stock. She 














bought needles, thread and other sewing ma- 
terials, pins, talcum powder, elastic—in short, a 
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“The FREE! This new 1917 book is 
now ready for you. Contains 

Profits In os rdown experience Of the. Geecesentenn! 
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Poultry Send for it today. Dept. 81. ¥ 
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THIS standard, which has been steadily 


maintained during a quarter of a cen- 
tury of successful business, has placed the 
ew Companion among the leading sew- 
ing machines of the world. No 
more durable or better equipped ma- 
chine can be obtained at any price. 


FACTORY -TO-HOME 
PRICE 


iginators of this popular plan we 
mo re e to provide our s po en Na with 
high-grade, warranted sewing machine 
a a large saving to each purchaser. We 
also deliver it free at any railway station 
in the United States and allow Three 
Months’ Free Trial. How this is done is 
told in our Illustrated Descriptive Book- 
let. A postal inquiry will secure it by 
return mail. Send for it now. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 

















plete assortment of the little articles that 
mothers and housewives are continually “running 
out” of and needing on the instant. The room on 
the ground floor was cleared and fitted up; a little 
plain furnishing and simple decorating turned it 
into an attractive shop. A long table with’a drop 
leaf served as counter, and a chest of drawers 
held that part of the stock not on display. Two or 
three interested children were pressed into service 
as heralds, and they spread the news so rapidly 
that before long numerous customers were finding 
their way to the “notion” shop. 

The goods were priced, of course, above the 
original cost, but the difference fell far le’s 
heavily on the purchasers than the price of car 
fare and luncheon in town had formerly fallen. 
Before the end of the first week three dollars had 
been realized on the five-dollar investment and 
the whole eight dollars invested in new stock. 

The young merchant kept the shop up to its 
possibilities by observing carefully what demand | 
there might be for articles other than ‘‘notions.” 
The stock came gradually to include small dress 
accessories, ready-maile aprons, washable gloves, 
embroidery materials and household linen, and 
even infants’ wearing apparel. A few arts-and- 
crafts articles also found their way into the shop. 

By the end of six months the sales were clearing 
thirty-five dollars a month, and at the end of a 
year the business was fixed and flourishing. The 
girl hérself felt independent, and consequently 
freer and happier. Although it has been several 
years now since she “started in trade,” she is 
still running her little shop and finding the work 
both profitable and pleasant. 


os 
PREPAREDNESS 


66 HAT kind* of man are you going to 
marry?” asked earnest, dark-haired Mar- 
garet Ellis. 

Her friend, Vivian, raised her golden head. “I 
want the man I marry to be entertaining, to be 
high in his profession, to have money, or the hope 
of getting it—the kind of man that everyone is 
anxious to know. That kind could make me 
happy. Just any man wouldn’t do. I couldn’t 
marry just any man.” 

Grandmother Ellis looked up from her crochet. 
A quizzical look crept into her gray eyes as they 
rested on Vivian’s attractive face. Then she 
folded her capable hands in her lap and said: 

“Can you cook, Vivian?” 

“Why, yes, a little. I can make mayonnaise, 
cake, and—and fudge,” she answered, looking puz- 
zled over the seeming irrelevancy of the question. 

“Can you sew?” 

“No; but I can embroider.” 

“I see. Of course you can keep house?” 

“No, Mrs. Ellis, I cannot. The maid does that 
at our house.” 

“T see, I see,” mused grandmother. She gazed 
out of the window for a minute, and when she 
looked back her eyes were very kind. 

‘Yet, my dear, you expect to marry some one 
who has used his time well in making a successful 
man of himself. He must be so well-trained that 
he will make no mistakes that might cause you 
discomfort or unhappiness. He must stand the 
strain of the long days, and the responsibility, not 
only of his work, but of his own family—and then 
be entertaining. I wonder often whether women 
realize just what that means. You, on the contrary, 
know nothing of your business of being a wife. 
You enter on the biggest job in life without train- 
ing. You will learn in time, perhaps; but at the 
expense of his comfort and of your own. The | 
petted-doll way of home-making is marked with | 
tears and regret. Do you think it is quite fair to ask | 
so much and give so little?” 

As Grandmother Ellis talked, a flush had risen 
to Vivian’s face; but plenty of sense lay behind | 
her beauty. She drew a long breath. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Ellis,” she said sincerely. “I 
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Hudson Super-Six 
is Not a Brother 
of the Six 


The Feature Which Won Its 


Supremacy Is Controlled By 
Hudson Patents 


A Six now rules in Motordom—where 
the trend, not long ago, was toward 


added cylinders. 


worth-while records. 
any other front-rank car. 


A Six holds all the 


A Six outsells 
But it is 


the Super-Six, remember—with the 
Hudson invention which added 80 per 
cent to six-cylinder efficiency. 


The Light-Six type, some years 
ago, attained the heights of popu- 
larity. It so excelled the previous 
types that it was, for some years, 
the reigning type. 


But engineers knew that in the 
Six at its best fully half of the 
power was being lost in vibra- 
tion. They knew that friction 
and wear, within the motor, lim- 
ited its endurance. 


Leading engineers, including 
the Hudson, started out to end 
these faults. For a time the best 
way apparent seemed the V-type 
motor. So in 1915—before the 
Super-Six was presented—the 
trend was to Eights and Twelves. 


There can be no doubt that 
those types soon would have 
superseded Sixes. Maker after 
maker adopted them. The Super- 
Six is the only invention which 
turned the tide back to the Six. 


An Almost 
Twice-Better Six 


What changed the condition 
was the Super-Six invention, 
made by Hudson engineers. 


They discovered the fault in 
the Six. Then they worked out 
the remedy. The result was to 
add 80 per cent to efficiency, with 
no added size or cylinders. 


That vast step forward made 
the Super-Six supreme. Never 
had a motor shown such power 
for its size, never such flexibility, 
never such endurance. That fact 
is still true. And the evidence is, 
it is bound to long remain true. 


But that is the Super-Six motor, 
invented and patented by Hudson. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 
Touring Sedan ... 2175 


It Won All the Laurels 


All the worth-while records 
have been won by the Super-Six. 
That is, speed records for stock 
cars.. Records for quick accelera- 
tion. The hill-climbing records, 
including Pike’s Peak. 


Endurance records—most im- 
portant of all—have been broken 
by enormous margins. The 
24-hour record was broken by 
52 per cent. The transconti- 
nental record was twice broken 
in one continuous 7,000-mile 
round trip. 


So the Super-Six excels, be- 
yond possible question, in every 
quality you prize. 


For men who want a great car, 
no car in the field today ap- 
proaches the Hudson Super-Six. 


Now 25,000 Owners 


Now 25,000 fine-car awners are 
driving the Super-Six. Could we 
have supplied them, there would 
have been thousands more. 


The Super-Six, in one year, has 
come to outsell every rival. That 
is, every car above $1,200. 


In that year, too, we have made 
Hudson bodies studies in beauty, 
luxury and comfort. So the Super- 
Six looks its supremacy. 


The car is now equipped with 
a gasoline saver, also a develop- 
ment of Hudson. 


If you want these advantages, 
and a type which can’t be sup- 
planted, your choice must be the 
Hudson Super-Six. 


Let the Hudson dealer show 
you Super-Six performance. 


Limousine ... . $2925 
TownCar .... 2925 
Town CarLandaulet 3025 
Limousine Landaulet 3025 


(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


J 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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have never thought the thing out before. You have 








given me something that I shall profit by.” 
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THE SELECTION AND CARE 
OF HARNESS 


UALITY of material and workmanship 
chiefly determines the value of a harness. 
The best harness leather is made from 
smooth-grained steer and heifer hides that are 
free from cuts and scars. After the hair has been 
removed, the hides are carefully tanned by sub- 
jecting them to a series of oak-bark baths of 
increasing strength. High-grade leather requires 
about a year for tanning ; cheap leather is “chem- 
ieally” tanned in a few weeks. It is easier to 
judge the quality of leather when it is in the 
“side” than after it has been made up into har- 
ness. The strength of a strap depends to a con- 
siderable degree upon the part of the hide from 
which it is taken and upon the way in which it 
is cut. Neck and belly pieces do not have the 
strength of pieces cut from the back and the 
side; and straps cut across the grain are weak. 
Because those things are hard to determine after 
leather is made into harness, the honesty of the’ 
manufacturer counts for much. 

Skilled hand labor is an essential in the manu- 
facture of the best-appearing and the highest- 
priced harness, but from the point of view of 
utility the harness sewed on the improved lock- 
stitch machines is satisfactory. At any rate, 
choose the plain stitching—the sort that is free 
from scrolls or other fancy designs. In making 
heavy work-horse harness a combination of 
hand and machine work is highly satisfactory. 
Handwork is used except for the traces, which 
are sewed with a machine that pulls all the stitches 
uniformly tight. 

The style of harness that you choose will depend 
of course upon the use to which you intend to put 
it. All harness should be neat and appropriate in 
design. On the farm, most men prefer harness that 
is free or almost free from fancy brass mountings 
and gay-colored celluloid rings. During the busy 
season there is little time to spend in polishing 
brass, and it does not look well unless you keep it 
clean. Furthermore, the time that would have to 
be ‘spent in cleaning brass can usually be better 
spent in grooming. In general, the same consider- 
ations hold true for buggy harness; rubber mount- 
ings of the best quality are preferable to the more 
gaudy metal mountings. 

Be sure that your harness is heavy enough for 
the use to which you intend to put it; but if you 
would avoid needless expense and weight, do not 
have it too heavy in the bridle, bit and backband, 
which do not bear the heavy strain of the load. 


FITTING THE HARNESS 


lli-fitting harness lessens both the quantity and 
the quality of the work that a horse can do. It 
may even be the means of converting an honest 









IT WILL PAY TO 
RUB THE OIL 
WELL INTO THE 
LEATHER 
it WITH THE 

HANDS 


free worker into an untrustworthy one or even 
into a balker. Proper attention to fitting harness is 
particularly important in the case of farm horses; 
the working season in the spring is so short that 
it is imperative to prevent all losses of time due to 
harness that does not fit. Even a novice can make 
his horse comfortable in harness if he will give 
careful attention to details. 

A horse’s disposition and the shape of his head 
are the two things that should govern the fitting 
of the bridle. Adjust the cheek pieces so that the 
bit will not be so, low in the horse’s mouth that it 
will bother him or permit him to get his tongue over 
it easily. On the other hand, it should not be so 
high as to raise the corners of his mouth and pinch 
his cheeks. The brow band must not pinch the 
thin skin at the base of the ears. Keep the blink- 
ers in place and see that they do not fit too close 
in front. 

The possibility of training and working some 
horses without blinds is not questioned, but many 
experienced farmers believe that the majority of 
horses work more comfortably and are less likely 
to “loaf on the job” when the harness includes 
blinds. The moderate use of side checkreins or 
plain bearing reins has in its favor the fact that it 
prevents the horse from getting his head down to 
eat grass and the bridle from being caught on the 
ends of the pole. 

For heavy work, well-made leather collars give 
the longest service. No part of the harness de- 
serves more careful fitting. A collar should so fit 
that when the horse holds his head in the position 
in which he Keeps it when at work the collar, 
when pressed firmly back with the hands, will 
have an even contact against all parts of the 
shoulders and leave space enough at the windpipe 
for the flat of your hand. By carefully selecting 
one of the many different styles of collars, it is 
possible to fit almost any horse. 

A short trial will show what adjustment of the 
hame tugs is necessary to bring the pressure at 
the proper points. A common mistake is.to let 
them remain too low. In adjusting the hame straps, 
buckle them as tight as possible at the bottom. 
Failure to do that has spoiled many new collars. 
If you wrap a new collar overnight with wet gunny 
sacks before you use it, you will find that it will 
shape to the horse’s neck very quickly. A consid- 
erable saving in collars will result from putting 
them on and taking them off over the head rather 
than by unbuckling them at the top, as many 
farmers do. Sweat pads are a necessary evil in 








MAKE YOUR HORSE COMFORTABLE IN HIS HARNESS 


some seasons of the year when horses suffer a 
considerable loss of weight. 

Breastplates are useful for light work. Adjust 
the shoulder strap so that the breastplate is low 
enough not to interfere with the windpipe, and 
high enough not to hinder movement. An extra 
heavy breastplate lined with sheepskin is useful 
as a substitute for the regular work collar when 
the neck or shoulders of the horse become galled. 

The right adjustment of the other parts of the 
harness is simple enough: the saddle should fit 
the back and the backstrap should not be too 
short; the crupper should be of good size, smooth 
and well stuffed; and the breeching should be 
neither too low nor too tight. 

In putting a horse to a vehicle, remember to 
adjust the lines before you fasten the traces. Ob- 
serving.the right order in “hitching up” has pre- 
vented many accidents. 


CARE OF THE HARNESS 

No one can expect to take care of harness 
properly without a suitable place in which to hang 
it. In damp stables leather moulds quickly. The 
presence of mould indicates that moisture is tak- 
ing the place of the oil upon which depends the 
life of the harness. Ammonia from manure also 
causes leather to deteriorate; but in regularly 
cleaned, airy stables it is safe enough to hang the 
harness on a hook behind each horse, or by means 
of a rope and pulley to haul it up and out of the 
way on the post at the rear of the stall partition. 
If there are several horses in your stable, you 
should, of course, have a central room in which to 
store supplies and extra sets of harness, with a 
bench and materials for minor repairs in it. Valu- 
able harness should be kept in tight cases in a 
room where there is some artificial heat. 

At leastjtwice during the year you should entirely 
take apart, clean and oil all work harness. The 
less water you use the better, but of course some 
harness is so dirty that mere sponging alone will 
not remove the dirt; you will have to soak it for 
ifteen minutes, then scrub it with soap and brush. 
Use warm, soft water; if the water is hard, add a 
handiul or two of sal soda to the tubful. 

Aiver you have rinsed the harness, wipe it with 
a rag or chamois and hang it on a wooden horse to 
dry. Keep it in a warm place, and as soon as it is 
dry apply neat’s-foot oil with a rag or a sponge. 
Several applications are desirable, and it will pay 
to rub the oil well into the leather with the hands. 
Neat’s-foot oil is the best for the purpose; you 
can make it black by adding one tablespoonful of 
lampblack to a pint of oil. Under no circumstances 
is it advisable to use a drying oil, such as linseed 
oil. Low-grade vaseline is useful for sméaring over 
harness that is to be stored for a considerable 
length of time. Harness that you are constantly 
using needs frequent sponging and treatment with 
some good dressing. 

When you desire a brilliant black finish to the 
harness, use one of the standard harness compo- 
sitions. They are similar to the best shoe pastes, 
and there is in fact no objection to using shoe 
polish except the extra expense. Apply the paste 
evenly with a dauber, then polish the harness with 
an ordinary blacking brush, and finally with a 
flannel rag. 

For cleaning the metal mountings, the paste and 
the liquid metal polishes on the market are equally 
effective, but the paste is usually the more eco- 
nomical because it does not evaporate so quickly 
as the liquid. Clean the steel bits by washing them 
in soapy water, then smearing them over with a 
cake of soap and polishing them with silver sand. 
The soap helps to make the sand stick. The fingers 
are of most service in rubbing the sand on the bits; 
a pine stick can be used in parts too small for the 
fingers. When you have finished the sanding rinse 
the bit, dry it with a cloth, and burnish it with a 
small steel burnisher. Forged-steel bits are the 
strongest, and also the best looking if they are 
kept clean. Careful dry- 





the hollow in the hay, the pad placed over it and 
the cover of the box shut down. Liquids so packed 
will keep hot for several hours. 
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THE PINK-PAPER NURSE 


Tox first paper nurse, who was pink, traveled 
three hundred miles in a letter to comfort a 
little girl who was ill in a big city hospital. 
The nurse was cut from a piece of heavy pink 
paper folded once—just as any 
paper doll is eut, except that the 
material below her feet was not 
cut off close, but was left in the 
shape of a wide strip for a ped- 
estal. When an oblong piece 
was cut from the centre of this 
foundation, and when the two 
tags thus left were folded back, 
the nurse was able to stand up 
straight and firm. 

A white paper cap and an 
apron gave the nurse a profes- 
sional appearance, to which her 
turned-up mouth added a pleas- 
ing cheerfulness. Sometimes the 
two horizontal bits of the foun- 
dation paper were pinned to the 
bed, and sometimes the pink 
nurse stood on them on the table 
where the little patient could see 
her smile. 

The first pink-paper nurse had these lines writ- 
ten on the pieces that were pinned to the bed: 


If you will pin this to your spread, 
I will stand beside your bed 

And make you smile 

A little while. 

Or, stand me on your table, 

Fl do the best I’m able 

Your heart to cheer, 

You child so dear! 


Of course there is not much poetry in the little 
rime, but the paper nurse does the best she can to 
make up for any deficiency in that respect. Wher- 
ever little children are sick in bed, she will help 
to give them a cheerful hour. 


os 


Making Pillows.— When you are making pillows 
inclose the feathers in a sack of the required size 
made of mosquito netting. That makes it an easy 
matter to cleanse both feathers and outer tick. If 
the pillows are made in the old way, with the 
feathers loose in the tick, cleansing is a dreaded 
task and therefore too often postponed, whereas 
if the feathers are first inclosed in the net it takes 
but a moment to remove the, feathers, and a few 
minutes to wash both contents and covering, after 
which the feathers, still in the net, can be dried 
quickly and thoroughly. 
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PROJECTING A STRAIGHT LINE 
AGAIN 


N the Family Page for May, 1915, The Com- 

panion described a method of producing a 

straight line through an obstacle that prevents 
sighting, such as is often encountered in running 
surveyors’ lines through a region where outcrop- 
ping rocks are numerous. A contributor who has 
overcome similar difficulties sends in a descrip- 
tion of 2 method that is even simpler than the one 
there described. 

Let A B indicate the fence already set. At 
exactly right angles to it measure off the lines 
A C and BD, and continue them until they extend 
beyond the rock or other obstacle, and are of 

exactly equal length; 








ing and wiping with an A B H F then sight along C D to 

oily rag after they have E, any distance that may 
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in using harness that you 

have kept in first-class condition, and there is also 
the knowledge that in caring for it properly you 
save both time and money. 
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A Heat Retainer.—The basis of it is a tin box. In 
the centre of it is placed a stout cup, for a mould, 
and then the rest of the box, except a space three 
quarters of an inch deep, at the top, is packed as 
tight as possible with hay. When the cup is re- 
moved the hollow that it filled is left. Newspapers 
are then folded to make a pad the size of the box, 
and the pad is stuffed with hay, pressed tight, until 
it is three quarters of an inch thick. 

If an invalid needs a warm drink in the night, 
place the liquid, boiling hot, in acup. When the cup 
has been covered with a metal top it can be set in 





lines E F and G H, equal 
in length to B D and A C. By connecting the points 
H and F, you will then have a line that is a pro- 
jection of the line A B. 
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UNFAMILIAR ANNUALS WORTH 
KNOWING 


O sow seeds of half a dozen plants, none of 
which is familiar, is like exploring a new 
country. You may have read the descriptions 
in the catalogues, but they give you little real 
information. It is only as the stalks begin to 
lengthen and the leaves unfold that you begin to 
know the plants as they really are; and when the 
buds appear, sometimes in the most unexpected 
places, you are filled with curiosity to see what 


kind of flowers will follow, just as in a foreign 
land you wonder what is round the next corner. 

Perhaps you have never realized that among 
the easily grown annuals there are many charm- 
ing flowers with which comparatively few ama- 
teurs are acquainted. There is clarkia, for 
example, which is sold on the street corners in 
Europe, but which is only occasionally seen in 
American gardens. Anyone can grow it almost 
anywhere. The flowers are double, large and 
showy, and very useful for cutting. If you sow 
the seeds out of doors in May. the plants will be 
in full bloom by the middle of July. 

Then there is the African daisy, rejoicing in 
the mouth-filling botanical name of Dimorpho- 
theca aurantiaca, to which you may have to refer 
in the catalogues. It is a wonderfully fine, free- 
blooming flower, daisy-like in form and golden 
orange in color. Although introduced from South 
Africa only a few years ago, it has proved to be 
one of the best of annuals for American gardens. 
It likes a sunny situation, and starts easily from 
seed sown in the open ground in May. The 
flowers last a long time in water, but close at 
night. 

No annuals are easier to grow than the annual 
mallows, listed as lavatera, but they are not at 
all well known. The pink flowers, which are like 
miniature hollyhocks, are dainty and pretty any- 
where in the garden, and even the lustrous green 
foliage is ornamental. It is an excellent plant to 
grow in the bulb beds, for the blossoms come 
quickly and last until the end of the season. 

There is a white variety, Lavatera alba, but it is 
less pleasing than the pink kind. ; 
Garden makers are beginning to get better ac- 

quainted with salpiglossis, although there are 
many to whom it has not yet been introduced. 
Once grown, however, it becomes a garden favor- 
ite, and growing it the first time is always a de- 
lightful experience, for neither the plant itself nor 
the bud gives any hint of the strange, gorgeous, 
funnel-shaped blossom that suddenly appears. 








There are different colors, but all are marked with 
curious long veins of another 
color or shade. The salpiglossis 
is such an excellent cut flower 
that the florists are beginning to 
sell it. It is easy to. grow, al- 
though if you wish to have early 
blooms you must start the seeds 
in boxes. } 

Several flowers have heen 
called the poor man’s orchid, 
among them the butterfly flower, 
eatalogued as schizanthus. It is 
a fine garden annual, easy to 
grow from seed sown in the open 
ground when warm weather is 
established. The single flowers 
look like small orchids. 

It is safe to say that not one 
in a hundred among American 
amateur gardeners is acquainted 
with the gay, golden-yellow 
flower known as leptosyne, but 
English gardeners know the plant and love it. The 
variety called stillmani has a special merit: it will 
bloom abundantly within five or six weeks after 
the seed is planted. For that reason it is excellent 
to use in filling spots left vacant by some gardening 
mischance. The plants grow a foot and a half tall, 
and the showy blossoms keep well when cut for 
the house. They somewhat resemble coreopsis. 

Here, then, are half a dozen hardy annuals that 
will add to the charm of any garden, and yet are 
known to but few amateur gardeners. Growing 
them the first time is a delightful adventure. 





SAVORY PUDDINGS 


when there is a dearth of potatoes, rice 

is often served with meat, but a savory 
pudding is so much more appetizing that the easily 
made kinds are winning their way to the table. 


Sa’ Rice Pudding.—Cook one half pound of 
rice until it is tender, turn it into a bowl, and when 
it is cool stir in one dessert-spoonful of chopped 
parsley, two moderate-sized cooked onions and a 
piece of fresh butter the size of a filbert. Mix 
everything thoroughly with two beaten egys. 
Turn the mixture into a buttered dish and bake 


Wie: vegetables are scarce, especially 


it half an hour in a hot oven. 
Onion Savory Pudding. —Steam , sound 
onions, then chop them slightly and remove all 


hard pieces. Mix a few leaves of sage and some 
small pieces of butter with bread crumbs. Make a 
paste crust, as for apple dumpling, line the basin 
with the crust, fill it with the savory mixture and 
boil it for two hours. This is excellent when served 
with roast goose, rabbit or hare. Apple sauce 
should be the other accompaniment. 

Ci and Rice.—In the water into which a 
small cabbage has been shredded cook two ounces 
of rice until it is tender. Let the cabbage and the 
rice boil gently together until both are done, then 
stir in a Nomi of butter and a tablespoon- 
ful of chopped fried onion. Add a teaspoonful of 
curry powder. Press the pudding into a mould and 
keep it in a hot oven until it is ready to serve. It is 
delicious with roast poultry, especially roast duck. 

Oatmeal Savory Pudding.—Mix two ounces of 
fine Scotch oatmeal in one quarter pint of milk, 
add to it one pint of boiling milk, and stir the 
whole over the fire for ten minutes; then put in 
two ounces of sifted bread crumbs. Take the mix- 
ture from the fire and add one ounce of butter, an 
onion minced fine, two eggs and one teaspoonful 
of mixed powdered marjoram and sage. Butter a 

udding pan, put the pudding into it and bake it 
‘or an hour in a moderate oven. Turn it out on a 
hot dish and serve it with any white meat. 

Macaroni Sav Pudding.—Take one ounce of 
boiled macaroni, four ounces of bread crumbs, 
three eggs, one ounce of butter, one quarter pint 
of milk, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one 
teaspoonful of minced leeks, a teaspoonful of 
lemon thyme, ey wy winter savory and sweet 
basil mixed. Boil the milk, ur it over the bread 
crumbs, and cover the whole with a plate. When 
it is cold add the herbs, the butter melted, the 
eggs well beaten, and the macaroni cut into small 
pieces. Mix everything well together, season with 
mace and spice powder. Pour the pudding into a 
buttered mould and steam it with a piece of paper 





over the ‘- for about three quarters of an hour. 
Serve it with any white meat. 
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Nedlin Soles Cut 
Colds and Shoe 


Bills Down 


Over slush, over snow go 
hundreds of little footsteps, 
Into slush, into snow, patter 
hundreds of little feet-—soaked 
little feet that stay at school 
all day in soggy shoes and 
carry sick little owners home 
when the night-time comes. 


Is it any wonder that coughs 
and colds and croup come to 
little bodies through the door- 


way of leather soles? 


Or that mothers are buying 
Nedlin shoe-soles today — 
Nedlin which is impervious 
to water as a leaf — Nedlin 


which is called “A cold in- 


surance without a premium” ? 


Nedlin which wears better 
than good leather and often 
saves a shoe bill every time 
you buy it! 


Nedlin — which saves dol- 
lars in the floorsit won’t scratch, 
and the furniture it won’t 
bruise! 


Nedlin whose flexibility is 
so foot-strengthening and 
whose looks are their own 
recommendation. 


Dealers or shoe repairers 
have Nedlin or can get it. 
Nedlin comes for grown-ups 
and children—on new shoes 
or as soles for old shoes — 
and in one unmatched quality 
on any grade of shoe. 


Beware the imitations. 
Mark that mark; stamp it on 
your memory: Medlin. Ask 
for NeGlin, with the accent on 
the “O"—Nedlin— 


—the trade symbol for a changeless 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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TaE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 

trated weekly paper for all the family. 

its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 

countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


‘Mew Septet may begin at any time during 


Peat. as or Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Compenian when sent by 
mail, should be by Pos Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When ‘neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole throngh 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of ~oney 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SPLEEN 


HE spleen is a large gland that rests in 
the upper left-hand side of the abdom- 
inal cavity, between the stomach and 
the diaphragm. It is an organ of which 
we take no account unless it becomes 
diseased. Its functions are not clearly 

understood and, like the appendix, its removal 

does not necessarily disturb the health. 
Sometimes the spleen, through accident or be- 
cause other organs press upon it, drops from its 
proper place. Then it usually gives rise to feelings 
of weight and pressure, especially in nervous 
people. But sometimes the symptoms. in this: con- 




















idition are so slight that it is: discovered only by 
accident. In many of these cases a properly ad- 


justed belt or bandage gives relief. 

Most of the disorders of the spleen are caused 
by its enlargement, and it is the uncomfortable 
symptoms that the increase in size causes which 
drive people to seek relief. During the progress 
of any acute infectious disease, such as typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, scarlet fever or malaria, the 
spleen is often enlarged. 

In splenic anemia a great enlargement of the 
spleen is accompanied by a condition of anemia 
and sometimes by hemorrhages from the stomach. 
It is a troublesome disease for physicians to cope 
with, because they can find no trouble in the body 
to account for the great enlargement of the spleen. 
It may go on for years, without giving much pain, 
but it causes an uncomfortable sense of dragging 
weight. Drugs do little good; the treatment con- 
sists in supporting the weight of the spleen by a 
belt and in keeping up the general health by 
means of fresh air, generous feeding and rest. 

Splenectomy—or removal of the spleen—is some- 
times performed. In old cases of enlarged spleen 
where adhesions have formed, the operation is 
often both difficult and dangerous, but in individ- 
uals of fair general health it is undoubtedly the 
best way to treat a seriously diseased spleen. It is 
the only thing to do in cases of abscess, rupture, or 
primary tuberculosis of the spleen, or when there 


‘is a movable spleen that gives constant discomfort 


to its owner. 
se 9 


POLLY’S GUEST 


USHING the damp hair from her fore- 
head, Mrs. Hosmer stared in astonish- 
ment at her caller. 

“You look as if you were just starting 
for a garden party,” she cried, “‘and it’s 
only eleven o’clock in the morning!” 
“Don’t blame me— it’s Polly,” her caller re- 

turned gayly. ‘But if you’ll lend me an apron, I’ll 

help you pick over those currants.” 

Mrs. Hosmer went into the house, promptly re- 
appearing with the apron. “You needn’t expect me 
to refuse an offer like that, with preserving to do 
and the thermometer at ninety,” she declared. 
“Are your currants all done?” 

“*T suspect they’re overdone, but I haven’t inves- 
tigated,” Mrs. Stanford returned. 

Mrs. Hosmer looked at her helplessly. 

“TI wish you’d explain!” she cried. 

“I gave you the key. It’s Polly. The child over- 
heard the doctor say something foolish about my 
needing a vacation, and got worried. I explained 
that I couldn’t possibly afford to go anywhere, and 
besides, I’d be so homesick that it would do me 
more harm than good. 

“TI wish I could take a vacation at home!’ I 
said. 

“I didn’t half mean it, but Polly jumped at it, 
and the end of it all was that I’m doing it—for two 
weeks. I am sleeping in the guest room and wear- 
ing fresh dresses and having little spreads brought 
out to me on the piazza and reading books I 
haven’t had time to read for years and doing fancy- 
work and calling on my friends at eleven in the 
morning. And I’ve no idea what I’m going to 
have for dinner. Polly is nothing if not adventur- 
ous. Anything’s likely to happen.” 

“But the work! And seeing Polly do it! And 
your preserving!” Mrs. Hosmer gasped. 

A shadow crossed Mrs. Stanford’s face, followed 
by laughter. 

“For three days I was nearly wild, especially 
when Polly and Maggie did the currants. Maggie 
is a good maid, but she cannot make jelly. And 
Polly boiled them too long; I had the clock before 
me. I nearly spoiled things that morning. I actu- 
ally started for the kitchen; then something held 
me back, and I went to my room and had it out 
with myself. As if ten quarts of jelly compared for 
one moment with my little daughter’s joy! If the 
currants worried me, what was that in comparison 
with her worry if I got overtired and spoiled all 
her dear plans? I put it down in dollars and cents 
—doctors’ bills versus currant jelly; then I put 
down all the Polly of it that couldn’t be reckoned 
in money terms. 

“Well, I kept my hands off, and I’ve been paid 
a thousand times over by my little daughter’s joy. 
Polly is working terribly hard over all sorts of 
things—some because she hasn’t learned how to 
do them, and some sheer, frivolous, ‘company’ 
extras. But she is learning a lot, and so am I.” 

Mrs. Hosmer drew a long breath. “It’s very nice 
that you can take it so,’’ she said. 
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SAXON “SIX 


Nor is this belief in Saxon “Six” 
superiority confined to one part of 
the country. You'll find it equally as 
strong in the West as in the East, in 
the city as in the country. 


But what.are the specific reasons that 
have led:motor car buyers:the country 
over to this same clear-cutconclusion? 


Perhaps the biggest single factor in 
Saxon “Six” success is the Saxon 
“Six” motor. 


It is understood, of course, that 
uniform torque—smooth power-flow 
—is the standard sought by all motor 
car makers. 


With a “less-than-six-cylinder” motor 
there are naturally intervals between 
impulses or explosions. These spell 


SAXON MOTOR 





People Generally are Convinced 
of Saxon “Six” Superiority 


vibration and consequent wear on 
the motor and parts. 


With a six-cylinder motor, however, 
one explosion merges smoothly into 
the next. And this vibrationless 
power-flow gives rise to several im- 
portant advantages. 


It practically eliminates wear on the 
motor and parts, gives longer life to 
the motor, enables higher maximum 
speed and lower minimum speed, 
and produces nearly absolute opera- 
tive quietness. 


And best of all it adds perceptibly to 
the performance of the car—in pick- 
up—in high-gear work and in pulling 
power. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” Sedan, $1250; 
“Four” Roadster, A: f.0.b. Detroit. 
Canadian Prices: “Six” Touring Car, $1 Uae 


“Six” Sedan, $1675; “Four” Roadster, ‘ 
Price of special export models, “Six, ™ $915; 
our,” $495; f.0.b. Detroit. 
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CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 








see how bitter they are. 
In maki 


about if you will write us. 


it. We would like to hear from you. 


mother to get you a jar today. 


f Did ‘ho Ever Notice 
the Little “Heart ” 


in a Peanut ? 


The little bud which lies between the two halves 
of the peanut? Of course you’ve noticed it. But 
have you ever noticed that this little heart does 
not taste like the rest of the peanut? It is bitter. 
Taste three or four of them at one time and you'll 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter these little hearts 
are all carefully removed. We have a very wonde 
way of doing this, which we will be glad to tell you all 


And the removal of these hearts is one reason why 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has such a delicious flavor. 


HOW MANY WAYS DO YOU EAT PEANUT BUTTER? 


Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
spread on bread, crackers or toast. Maybe you have found 
some other new way to eat it. If so, write us a letter about 





If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Brand, ask your 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CanajonaniE, N.Y. 


Beecl-Nut Peanut Butter 





CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
~~ FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with arene prices mailed 
free upon request. ler, ev of these 
style 7. with any poor number of letters and 
fumerais, one or two colors of enamel. Sterling Silver, om eachs 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 15c each; $1.50 dozen 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











Driver Agents Wanted 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
ing manag. Shipments 


82x8% tires Gare quspanneod 
or money back. 


on sales, my agents are 
Five-Pass.. 





Wheelbase 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 





Safety Razor 


a saw. 


comes dull and “pulls.” 


Try it and see. 
cleaner. 





does the work of. 


When magnified, the cutting edge of a razor blade looks like 
After shaving, no matter how well you wipe the 
blade, moisture still clings between the microscopic teeth. 
As a consequence, very tiny particles of rust form and the blade be- 


Put 3-in-One on your blade before and after shaving. Then rust 
can’t possibly form. A little 3-in-One on your strop keeps it 
soft and makes the razor “cling” when stropping. 

Your blades will last twice as long and shave 
Send for our booklet ‘A Razor Saver’’ 
FREE generous sample of 3-in-One Oil. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AIR. Broadway, N. Y. 


Blade 
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The Lig ht Four 


5 Passen: mer Touring 


‘665 


fro.b. Toledo 















A Complete Line of Automobiles 
All New Values 





From your point of view this an- 
nouncement is most important. 


or herein we set forth the achieve- 
ment toward which this company 
has aimed for the last eight years. 


This achievement in a word is the 
completion of our gigantic organ- 
ization to a point where we could 
make and market a complete line 
of automobiles under one head. 


One executive organization, 
—one factory management, 
—one purchasing unit, 
—one sales expense, 
—one group of dealers, 
plan, produce and selltheentireline. 


Buying power is concentrated. Costs 
are distributed over all these cars. 


The savings are tremendous. 


As a result we are producing cars of 
exceptional quality—and market- 
ing them at unusually low prices. 


Every car is built to a rigid standard 
of performance, comfort and ap- 
pearance. 


The new Light Four at $665 is a 
striking example. 


It has good style—built low with 
harmonious and full sweeping body 
lines. Itisa beautiful car in every 
sense of the word. 


The motor is powerful, quiet and of 
sturdy construction. The turning 
radius is short. The car has a quick 
acceleration and is built to tour 
safely and comfortably from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


And with all these good qualities z¢ 
rides beautifully. The soft cushions, 
the long resilient cantilever rear 
springs, the large tires (31 x 4) and 
the proper balance in construction 
absorb all types of jolts—the chop- 
py cobblestone, the cuppy macad- 
am and the heavy ruts and thank- 
you-ma’amsof American highways. 


Yet this is but one of the new Willys- 
Overland values. 


Never before have the economies of 
vast production been available for 
buyers of every class of car. 


And the Overland Policy of greater 
production, higher quality, lower 
price is exemplified in every model 
and type. 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufaeturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles 
and Light Commercial Cars 


“Made in U.S. A.” 





Light Four 
Two Passenger Roadster 
104 in. wheelbase 
$650 


H Country Club 
Four Seater Sport Model 
104 in. wheelbase 
$750 


Big Four Roadster 
112 in. wheelbase 
$835 


Light Six Roadster 
116 in. wheelbase 


Big Four Coupé 
112 in. wheelbase 
1250 


Light Six Coupé 
116 in. wheelbase 


Big Four Touring 
112 in. wheelbase 
$850 


Light Six Touring 
116 in. — 


Big Four Sedan 
112 in. wheelbase 


Light Six Sedan 
116 in. wheelbase 


All prices f.0.b. Toledo 
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